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WEEK AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Stanley Manning 


MINISTERS’ 


A small group of ministers availed 
themselves of the opportunity for con- 
ference and recreation provided during 
Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach through 
the co-operation of the General Conven- 
tion and the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion. It was a week packed full of in- 
tellectual stimulation and social fellow- 
ship. The latter is natural and inevitable 
when the good fellows of the Universalist 
ministry get together—good fellows of 
both sexes. Probably the former is just 
as natural and inevitable, but this time 
it was largely due to the courses of lec- 
tures and discussion led by Dean John 
Murray Atwood of St. Lawrence, and Dr. 
Horace Westwood, who has sometimes been 
called the ‘Unitarian Billy Sunday.” 
Successor to Dr. Sullivan as the mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, he has developed a philosophy, 
worked out a plan, and caught a vision of 
liberal evangelism suited to the new day. 

His story of his own early experience 
was a sample of the delicious and delicate 
humor that ran through his lectures and 
informal talks. “‘My father and mother 
had been accepted by the London and 
Foreign Missionary Society and were 
ready to be sent out to China. But 
something interfered and they were told 
that they could not go. My father came 
home disappointed, knelt by my crib and 
solemnly dedicated me to foreign mis- 
sionary service, and so in due time I set 
sail for America.” 

In five lectures he described the need 
for liberal evangelism, the preparation for 
a “preaching mission,’ the program as 
carried out, some experiences in the field, 
and the possibilities of the plan and method. 
Throughout the course he dwelt con- 
tinually upon the two-fold need—for the 
spreading of the spirit as well as the doc- 
trines and point of view of liberal Chris- 
tianity, and for the reviving of the en- 
thusiasm and devotion of the liberal 
churches themselves, regardless of any 
additions to their ranks. He said that 
we had “‘developed the theory of a cosmic 
George,” who would do it all without our 
help, and that we needed “‘a moral equiva- 
lent for the fear of hell,” the fear of falling 
short of the ideal. 

Dean Atwood’s course dealt with some 
of the theological and philosophical prob- 
lems of to-day, during which he developed 
and explained the possibility of theistic 
humanism. He also brought out most 
forcefully that while liberty is an’ indis- 
pensable condition of progress, it is not an 
end in itself. It is not only true that “ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free,” but “‘ye shall be free, and 
freedom shall give opportunity to know the 
ipublel ny 

The other hour each morning was de- 
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voted to a forum discussion of various de- 
nominational and other problems. These 
were led by Dr. Roger F. Etz, on de- 
nominational problems, Rev. Charles H. ||) 
Emmons on church finance, Dr. F. C. ||) 
Leining on the Superintendent’s problems, |||) 
Mr. Victor A. Friend on a laymen’s idea | If 
of the minister’s job, and Dr. A. Gertrude || 
Earle on religious education. Dr. F. W. || 
Perkins led another forum discussion on | 
Wednesday evening on the proposed “Free | 
Church of America.” 

On the other evenings the program was ||/p 
arranged by the W. N. M. A. Institute, in || 
session at the same time. There was also | 
a series of vesper services in the lounge of | 
the Quillen, which dealt with the attitudes ||— 
needed for Christian living in the modern | 
world. These were led by Dr. Roger F. | 
Etz, Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. E. V. || 
Stevens, Rev. George Wood, and the final || 
candle-lighting service by Dr. A. Gertrude ||P 
Earle. 

The only disappointment was the at- | 
tendance, but those who were present were || 
sincere in their praise for the worth of the ||f 
lectures and discussions, and in their re- |— 
gret that more had not shared in the |— 
treat provided. Those present for all or a | 
part of the week were, besides the lecturers: | 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, Kingston, N. H.; | 
Rey. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Boston; 
Rev. C. H. Emmons, Boston; Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Boston; Rev. Milo G. Folsom, 
Pittsfield, Me.; Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
West Paris, Me.; Rev. F. L. Leavitt, 
Worcester, Mass.; Dr. F. C. Leining, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; Rev. G. H. Leining, Melrose, |} 
Mass.; Rey. Stanley Manning, Augusta, 
Me.; Rev. Clifford D. Newton, Stafford 
Springs, Conn.; Dr. F. W. Perkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. George W. Scudder, 
Freeport, Me.; Rev. George W. Sias, Tur- |} 
ner Center, Me.; Rev. E. V. Stevens, Marl- || 
boro, Mass.; Rev. A. Francis Walch, 
Yarmouth, Me.; Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
Livermore, Me.; and Rey. George H. 
Wood, Tufts College. 


* * 


A NEW YORK PILGRIMAGE | 


A “pilgrimage” was made to the old | 
church at Fly Creek, Otsego County, 
New York, on Sunday, August 14. People |} 
drove there from Cooperstown, Oneonta, hy 
Milford, Morris, Sherburne, Utica, Madi- ||| 
son, Little Falls, Fort Plain, Mohawk, | 
Ilion, Middleville, and other places round || 
about. One hundred and twenty people 
filled the little church in the morning and a |] 
good number stayed for the afternoon ser- 
vice. The Grange opened its hall adjoining 
the church property and a hundred or more || 
people spread their lunches there. 

At the 11 a. m. service Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., preached the sermon, Rev. 
Louis J. Richards of Tarpon Springs, Flori- |] 
da, offered the invocation, Rev. Hugh | 
Tigner of Oneonta read the scriptures, and 

(Continued on page 988) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Great Address of Stimson 


HE address of Secretary Stimson before the 
Council of Foreign Relations, in New York, 
August 8, is echoing around the world. Com- 

ment of the dailies, the weeklies, the monthlies, in- 
dicates that it will not be soon forgotten. At a re- 
cent meeting of the editors of religious weeklies in 
Boston it was agreed that the address was one of the 
most powerful and influential utterances of any states- 
man of our generation. 

In what lay its significance? In the frank, posi- 
tive declaration by an influential spokesman for the 
United States that the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy, is more than a pious hope or aspiration. It is 
a revelation of a new attitude on the part of the sixty- 
four nations that have signed it. 

Just as significant was Mr. Stimson’s statement 
that the movement to “implement” the treaty by an 
agreement among the nations to consult in case of 
violation of the treaty was unnecessary, for the very 
good reason that consultation already i is recognized as 
necessary and is taking place. 

“The point on which the world will seize,” says 
the London Times, “is that the pact, under which 
practically every government is pledged to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy, ‘necessarily 
carries with it an implication of consultation.’”’ The 
editorial adds that there is no doubt that, given Mr. 
Stimson’s interpretation, the pact can be made an 
effective, living reality, protecting the peace of the 
world. 

Mr. Stimson took his hearers back to the period, 
not very long ago, when non-belligerents in time of 
war assumed that their whole duty was summed up 
in the word neutrality, when they did not dare even 
call the attention of a nation to acts of aggression 
without having such notice construed as an act of 
hostility, and when everybody recognized war as one 
of the legal methods of settling disputes. 

He then showed how much more vulnerable the 
world has become to war, not simply because weapons 
are more powerful and explosives deadlier, but be- 
cause nations are much more dependent on one 
another. The invention of machinery, the develop- 
ment of industry, have made vast populations de- 
pendent on far distant points for food. 

“By these changes,” said the Secretary, “the in- 


, 


consistency of war with normal life became sharper 
and more acute; the destructiveness of war to civiliza- 
tion became more emphatic; the abnormality of war 
became more apparent. The laws of neutrality be- 
came increasingly ineffective to prevent even strangers 
to the original quarrel from being drawn into the 
general conflict.’ 

Into such a world came fhe Pact of Paris renounc- 
ing war. It was revolutionary. It cut the ground 
out from under many time-honored legal precedents, 
but it was not the result of impulse, said Mr. Stim- 
son. The Pact of Paris was made, so he declared in 
substance, because of the growth of the consciousness 
that unless some such step was taken civilization 
was doomed. The attitude of nations toward war was 
changed utterly because society had become too fragile 
a thing to stand war. 

Now, instead of drawing a circle around belliger- 
ents and “treating them with the punctilios of the 
duellist’s code,” the peaceful nations denounce the 
warring nations as law breakers. 

To the world at large Mr. Stimson’s declaration 
of American policy seemed most momentous and im- 
portant. He said: 


From the day of its ratification, on July 24, 1929, it 
has been the determined aim of the American Govern- 
ment to make this sanction of public opinion effective and 
to insure that the Pact of Paris should become a living 
force in the world. We have recognized the hopes which 
it represented. We have resolved that they should not 
be disappointed. We have recognized that its effective- 
ness depends upon the cultivation of the mutual fidelity 
and good faith of the group of nations which has become 
its signatories, and which comprises virtually all of the 
nations of the world. We have been determined that 
the new order represented by this great treaty shall not 
fail. 

In October, 1929, President Hoover joined with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, in a joint statement at the Rapidan in which 
they declared: 

“Both our governments resolve to accept the peace 
pact not only as a declaration of good intentions, but as a 
positive obligation to direct national policy in accord- 
ance with its pledge.” 

That declaration marked an epoch. 


Mr. Stimson’s own interpretation of the treaty 
also marks an epoch. 


i 
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Eloquently he described the power that lies back If people wonder whether a liberal church is}} 
of the treaty, world opinion, mightier in the long run _ needed, let them look into this matter of religious} 
than physical force. Firmly but kindly he said to education and see the difference between the best and|} 
the nations of the Far East that the United States the average. Let them look into the lives of boys}|} 
will not recognize any situation, covenants or agree- _and girls who come under the influence of a vital per-)} 
ments, which may be brought about by means con- son, equipped with modern ideas and methods and} 
trary to the covenants of the Pact of Paris. able to teach. 

To this part of the address the government of If our fathers and mothers could only see what is | 
Japan has taken exception. That government re- being done for some children they would rise up in a || 
sents the implied criticism of its action in Manchuria. | body and demand that the same thing be done for || 
There was nothing truculent, however, in Mr. Stim- all children. 
son’s utterance. There was no sword rattling or The General Sunday School Association does not || 
swashbuckling. The address moved on a lofty plane. pretend to work miracles. It can not take “set || 
It recognized the coming of anew day. Intime Japan, people” in “set churches” and make model teachers | 
we are confident, will see it. out of them over night. But it is steadily raising | 

A cheering thing to us in this country about such ideals and standards everywhere in our church schools. || 
a discussion of international affairs is its aloofnessfrom And that means that it is doing some things to boys | 
partisanship. Of. Mr. Stimson, John W. Davis, and girls that they will bless the church for as long as | 
former Democratic candidate for President, said at they live. | 


this same session of the Council of Foreign Relations: re we 

“While there are some who have ambitions to termi- NEW HAMPSHIRE NOT VERMONT | 
nate Mr. li ope fat i of pe ee eae of T is always bad business when anybody confuses | 
re esa hi ffi Cana ot cae New Hampshire and Vermont., Each stands |} 
Se ee eR LOUCe: squarely on its own legs. We said recently that || 


ee po ae Lh slo eas “ore ‘9 ee paces the Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong is leaving Pitts- |} 
ae peu oe aee nis CREP, field to be Superintendent of Congregational Churches 


no matter how often administrations change. in Vermont. He is to be Secretary of the New Hamp- | 
ged shire Congregational Conference. “In that capac- | 
NO MATTER WHO OR WHERE ity,” he writes, “I hope I may have the pleasure and | 


privilege of not only meeting but of being a friend of |} 
the Universalist ministers of the state.’ Mr. Arm- | 
strong’s articles on Whitman now running in the | 
Leader are being read and appreciated. 


O matter who publishes the books or who 
manufactures the church school supplies that 
you want, the Universalist Publishing House 


will get them for you. You will pay no more and we See 
shall make a profit. Our ability to serve the church 
schools, the Y. P. C. U., the W. N. M. A., the Clara WE SEE A WAY THROUGH 
Barton Guilds, and all other Universalist organiza- E see a way through our financial jungle. One 
tions, depends on the volume of our business. Most of our properties stands there on Boylston 
of our service is free service. Will not our ministers, Street almost at the corner of the Common, | 
our church school officers and our people generally, and but a few feet from the historic Arlington Street |} 
help us make it more? Church. Another property stands here on Newbury 
. Street, bought by the Publishing House Gold Notes. | 
Nobody can wipe these assets off the balance sheet. | 
A VITAL CONVENTION With the return of better days one or the other or 


HURCH school workers are back from their both can be leased, sold, traded, so as to add greatly 
convention at Ferry Beach, Maine, full of | to our income. Both properties are in the line of | 
courage. It was a small convention but it march that business has been making westward in | 

made great plans. For one thing it insisted that in Boston, and the Boylston Street property is in the 
spite of business conditions in the world at large, new business center. 


there must be no curtailment of the field work of the We do not intend to sacrifice either property. 
General Sunday School Association. As the Associa- | Rather we propose to go on cutting corners and pick- 
tion starts its new financial year our people should ing up money for operating expenses. 

realize that cut after cut has been made in the budget That is why our plan for Leader Associates is 


without cutting down the work. The three workers important. Twenty-five dollars makes an Associate. 
at headquarters recently met and cut down their One hundred of these ought to be found easily in our 
salaries, saving the Association between four and five fellowship. Ten dollars makes one a Sustaining 
hundred dollars. When the Board met in July the Subscriber, and five dollars makes one a Contributing 
new salary schedule was in operation. The spirit of | Subscriber, and all of these help tremendously. 
the force is inspiring. The kind of work they are And there is a ring about the letters which have 
doing puts us all in their debt. We do not have to come in which reveals the depth of devotion our 
take a back seat to anybody in the standing and the people have to their weekly. They propose that the 
product of our General Sunday School Association. Leader shall go on into libraries, into schools, into the 
Though the convention at Ferry Beach drew studies of ministers of many denominations, and into 
few people, those few started the drive for the new _ our homes, with its gospel of faith in God, in man, and 
year’s budget with an offering of $2,000. in self, its unshaken confidence in the business we are 
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in, and its repeated declaration that God Himself 
depends on us to build the new heaven and the new 
earth. 

* * 


AN INTERESTING PROVISO 


NE provision of the will of the late Joseph L. 
Sweet of Attleboro, to which we did not refer 
in our previous editorial on the subject, is that 

creating a $100,000 trust fund which Mr. Sweet’s 
son, Harold E. Sweet, is to hold, administer and dis- 
tribute ‘for such religious, educational or other 
charitable and philanthropic purposes and for the 
use and benefit of such deserving and needy individual 
beneficiaries as he may in his sole discretion deem wise, 
the entire amount of said principal and income to be 
used, expended and distributed and said trust ter- 
minated in or within twenty years after my decease.” 

This will subject the son to pressure, but will 
give him a noble opportunity for service. 

Many wills making bequests for charity now are 
being drawn which direct the use of both principal 
and interest over a term of years. The theory is that 
conditions change so rapidly that the true will of the 
testator can be carried out better in the generation 
following his death than later on. 

* * 


THE CAMPAIGN IS ON 


ITH the clear-cut address of Mr. Hoover the 
campaign of 1932 gets under way— Norman 
Thomas, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt the 

men most in the public eye. In the states where we 
live and move and have our being, Norman Thomas is 
a kind of house of refuge for people driven out of 
their own parties by economic or moral considerations. 
He is a former Presbyterian minister, an eloquent 
speaker, a clear-cut debater. The Socialist Party is 
fortunate to have such a leader. 

And if we will permit ourselves to be fair about 
it, can we not say that the country is fortunate to 
have men up for high office like Hoover and Roosevelt? 
Both men have the defects of their virtues, and these 
defects are all that some people think about, but the 
virtues are there. Mr. Hoover has made a good Presi- 
dent and Mr. Roosevelt has made a good Governor. 
We have our choice between the two for President and 
shall act on it, but it is no part of our business as an 
editor of a religious journal to make our paper an 
advocate of either or of neither. 

We urge our people to read all sides and to act. 
There ought to be no sulking in the tents while the 
battle ison. There ought to be no action inspired by 
resentment. Let us all do our part to put in the man 
of our choice. The danger is less from making a mis- 
take than from holding aloof. 

This year some of the ardent prohibitionists seem 
inclined to join the ranks of those who do not take 
the trouble to vote. 

Whether failure to vote comes from too much 
feeling or from too little, it amounts to much the same 
thing. Prohibitionists should reflect upon the fact 
that there are some vital questions besides prohibition. 
This is not saying that control of the liquor business is 
not important. It is saying that the questions of war 
and peace, international good will and ill will, balanced 


or unbalanced budgets, credit or no credit, work or no 
work, pork barrel legislation or no pork barrel legis- 
lation, all are mighty important. The moral idealism 
back of the prohibition movement is needed in all 
these other channels. 

* * 


THE INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 
WO of the bravest men in public life are Alfred 
KE. Smith and William E. Borah. We have dis- 
agreed with both and criticised both, but we 
recognize that both have the courage of their convic- 
tions. Both stand up to be counted now on the debt 
cancellation matter. Neither favors ‘unqualified 
cancellation.” Both urge readiness on our part to 
cancel in order to promote world prosperity, and, 
therefore, our own prosperity. 
If we will only take the far view and the broad 
view, we can use the debts as a lever to lift the whole 


world. 
* * 


“IN A NUTSHELL 


The Inquirer and Christian Infe, a Unitarian 
weekly of London, says that “the problem of the One 
and the many remains a problem still; its final solu- 
tion evades the monist and dualist alike, the theist 
and the polytheist, the Unitarian as well as the Trini- 
tarian,” and it warns its readers to use the word 
“unity” with reserve “‘lest it become a verbal fetish 
or a clanging cymbal.” 


The Mooney-Billings case will not drop out of 
sight any more than the Dreyfus case dropped out of 
sight in France. Now the report of Professor Chafee 
of Harvard for the Wickersham Commission is avail- 
able. It shows conclusively that the prosecution in 
California was unfair to the point of illegality. 


The Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa, 
delivered a series of five lectures at the Young People’s 
Mid-West Institute, Turkey Run, Indiana, July 17- 
24, on “Training in Socia] Attitudes.”’ We hope to 
see this course repeated in various churches through- 
out the country. 


Schweitzer recently said in substance that the 
religious thought of the past means more to us when we 
take it exactly as it was and not as we “make the best 
of it.” A Christianity which does not dare use his- 
torical truth is not sound within. 


Do our explanations and interpretations as 
ministers help people who are weary and heavy laden? 
Do they grab hold again in earnest when they leave 
our churches or when they read our papers? If so, 
we are repaid again and again. 


Next week we shall begin publication of a series 
of short articles by Emerson Hugh Lalone, entitled 
“Letters of an Editorial Assistant to His Chief.”’ The 
first one will be ‘‘Concerning the Church Which Is at 
Black Lake.” 


The days of the Babylonian Captivity are over. 
For weal or woe we begin weekly issues again. 


Il. 
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“Song of Occupations” 
The Spirit of Democracy 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


PPR|UT of Walt Whitman’s profound conviction 
C } Wi of the integration of life grew, of necessity, 
N K p his all-encompassing spirit of democracy. 
Ski} He conceived his poems to be an explana- 
tion of this spirit of democracy as evidenced in Amer- 
ica. He writes “To Foreign Lands,” 
I heard that you ask’d for something to prove this 
puzzle the New World, 
And to define America, her athletic Democracy, 
Therefore I send you my poems that you behold in them 
what you wanted. 


The spirit of democracy may seem in conflict 
with Walt Whitman’s strong emphasis upon the self. 
He recognizes at the very outset that there may seem 
to be this conflict. In the first poem in “Leaves of 
Grass’’ he says: 

One’s self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 


Ce 


Of physiology from top to toe I sing, 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy for 
the Muse, 

The Female equally with the Male I sing. 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing. 


Democracy is made up of the individual man, 
and unless the individual man recognizes his own im- 
portance, his own greatness, democracy can not hope 
to attain to its full power. Great as the individual 
is, however, the modern man must recognize his one- 
ness with all. 


Endless unfolding of words of ages! 
And mine a word of the modern, the word En-Masse. 


It was natural for Walt Whitman, lover of the sea, 
lover of ships, to think of the keelson of creation and 
of democracy, that vital binding force that holds the 
whole structure together. He states it thus: 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my 
own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my 
own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, 
and the women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a keelson of the creation is love. 


Walt Whitman would most certainly agree with 
the forceful statement of St. Paul’s celebrated poem, 
“the greatest of these is love.” What is it that will 
make a great democracy? He answers: 


Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 
I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone 
upon, 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the life-long love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 


I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the 
rivers of America, and along the shores of the 
great lakes, and all over the prairies, 


I will make inseparable cities with their arms about each 
other’s necks, 
By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 


For you these from me, O Democracy, to serve you, ma 
femme! 
For you, for you I am trilling these songs. 


He would even go farther, he would make love 
the “base of all metaphysics,” he would make love the 
very key of life itself. 

And now gentlemen, 
A word I give to remain in your memories and minds, 
As base and finale too for all metaphysics. 


(So to the students the old professor, 
At the close of his crowded course.) 


Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and 
Germanic systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and Schelling 

and Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ 
divine having studied long, 
I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic 
systems, 

See the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets 
see, 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath 
Christ the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction of 
friend to friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of children and 
parents, 

Of city for city and land for land. 

Criticism was being hurled at Walt Whitman 
continually. Few understood him, few found the 
sound foundation upon which he was attempting to 
build his philosophy of life. His critics cried out 
against him that he was destroying the very institu- 
tions upon which society rests. He answered them: 

J hear it was charged against me that I sought to destroy 
institutions, 
But really I am neither for nor against institutions, 
(What indeed have I in common with them? or what 
with the destruction of them?) 

Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every 
city of these States inland and seaboard, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel 
little or large that dents the water, 

Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


But what of the war with its clash of brother 
against brother, with the sundering of the great na- 
tion into North and South? How did all this affect 
this beautiful philosophy of Walt Whitman as he 
moved among the wounded men and saw the horrors 
of war? He lifted the prophet’s voice: 

Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice, 

Be not dishearten’d, affection shall solve the problems 

of freedom yet, 


Those who love each other shall become invincible, 
They shall yet make Columbia victorious. 


Sons of the Mother of All, you shall yet be victorious, 
You shall yet laugh to scorn the attacks of all the re- 
mainder of the earth. 


No danger shall balk Columbia’s lovers, 

If need be a thousand shall sternly immolate them- 
selves for one, 

One from Massachusetts shall be a Missourian’s com- 
rade, 


Iaaqaaaeaeapaoauaoqaqaeaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoeee 
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Do you know so much yourself that you call the mean- 
est ignorant? 

Do you suppose you have a right to a good sight, and 
he or she has no right to a sight? 

Do you think matter has cohered together from its 
diffuse float, and the soil is on the surface, and 
water runs and vegetation sprouts, 

For you only, and not for him and her? 


It is easy to understand the sharp shift of desire 
that comes in the poem, ‘Give Me the Splendid Si- 
lent Sun,’ when one knows Walt Whitman’s deep 


From Maine and from hot Carolina, and another an 
Oregonese, shall be friends triune, 

More precious to each other than all the riches of the 
earth. 


To Michigan, Florida perfumes shall tenderly come, 
Not the perfumes of flowers, but sweeter, and wafted 
beyond death. 


It shall be customary in the houses and streets to see 
manly affection, 

The most dauntless and rude shall touch face to face 
lightly. 

The dependence of Liberty shall be lovers, 

The continuance of Equality shall be comrades. 


These shall tie you and band you stronger than hoops 
of iron, 

I, ecstatic,O partners! O lands! with the love of lovers 
tie you. 


(Were you looking to be held together by lawyers? 
Or by an agreement on a paper? or by arms? 
Nay, nor the world, nor any living thing, will so cohere.) 


He had no greater desire than to be remembered 
as a lover of men, so he urges: 


Recorders ages hence, 

Come, I will take you down underneath this impassive 
exterior, I will tell you what to say of me. 

Publish my name and hang up my picture as that of 
the tenderest lover, 

The friend the lover’s portrait, of whom his friend his 
lover was fondest, 

Who was not proud of his songs, but of the measureless 
ocean of love within him, and freely pour’d it forth, 

Who often walk’d lonesome walks thinking of his dear 
friends his lovers, 

Who pensive away from the one he lov’d often lay 
sleepless and dissatisfied at night, 

Who knew too well the sick, sick dread lest the one he 
lov’d might secretly be indifferent to him, 

Whose happiest days were far away through fields, in 
woods, on hills, he and another wandering hand in 
hand, they twain apart from other men, 

Who oft as he saunter’d the streets curv’d with his arm 
the shoulder of his friend, while the arm of his 
friend rested upon him also. 


Walt Whitman’s deep respect for the individual 
personality leads him to this desire to be known al- 
ways as the tenderest of lovers of mankind. He once 
said, ‘I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, 
I myself become the wounded person.” No one who 
goes with him on to the battlefield and into the hos- 
pital but feels the truth of that statement of his. 

No man was too mean or too ignorant or too low 
to command respect. From every man Walt Whit- 
man felt that he could receive value. He said in 
scorn to those who looked down upon others: 


respect and real love for the individual man. 
not live as a recluse. 


Give me the splendid silent sun with all his beams 
full-dazzling, 

Give me juicy autumnal fruit ripe and red from the 
orchard, 

Give me a field where the unmow’d grass grows, 

Give me an arbor, give me the trellis’d grape, 

Give me fresh corn and wheat, give me serene-moving 
animals teaching content, 

Give me nights’ perfectly quiet, as on high plateaus 
west of the Mississippi, and I looking up at the 
stars. 

Give me odorous at sunrise a garden of beautiful flowers 
where I can walk undisturb’d, 

Give me for marriage a sweet-breath’d woman of whom 
I should never tire, 

Give me a perfect child, give me away aside from the 
noise of the world a rural domestic life, 

Give me to warble spontaneous songs recluse by myself, 
for mine own ears only, 

Give me solitude, give me Nature, give me again O Na- 
ture your primal sanities! 

These demanding to have them (tired with ceaseless 
excitement, and rack’d by the war-strife), 

These, to procure incessantly asking, rising in cries 
from my heart, 

While yet incessantly asking still I adhere to my city, 

Day upon day, and year upon year, O city, walking 
your streets, 

Where you hold me enchain’d a certain time refusing 
to give me up, 

Yet giving to make me glutted, enrich’d of soul, you 
give me forever faces. 

(O I see what I sought to escape, confronting, reversing 
my cries, 

I see my own soul trampling down what it ask’d for.) 


And so comes the curt refusal of the first: 


Keep your splendid silent sun, 

Keep your woods, O Nature, and the quiet places by the 
woods, 

Keep your fields of clover and timothy, and your corn- 
fields and orchards, 

Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields where the Ninth- 
month bees hum; 

Give me faces and streets—give me these phantoms 
incessant and endless along the trottoirs! 

Give me interminable eyes—give me women—give me 
comrades and lovers by the thousand! 

Let me see new ones every day—let me hold new ones 
by the hand every day! 

Give me such shows—give me the streets of Man- 
hattan! 

Give me Broadway, with the soldiers marching—give 
me the sound of the trumpets and drums! 

(The soldiers in companies or regiments—some start- 
ing away, flush’d and reckless, 


He could 
He had to have the companion- 
ship of folks. We get the contrast in the lines: 
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Some, their time up, returning with thinn’d ranks, 
young, yet old, worn, marching, noticing nothing); 

Give me the shores and wharves, heavy-fringed with 
black ships! 

O such for me! O an intense life, full to repletion and 
varied! 

The life of the theater, bar-room, huge hotel, for me! 

The saloon of the steamer! the crowded excursion for me! 
the torchlight procession! 

The dense brigade bound for the war, with high piled 
military wagons following; 

People, endless, streaming, with strong voices, passions, 
pageants, as now, 

The endless and noisy chorus, the rustle and clank of 
muskets (even the sight of the wounded), 

Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent musical 
chorus! 

Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me. 


internationalism that is as broad as the earth itself. |} 
Here is a democracy that is truly all-inclusive. | 
Yet with all this spirit of inclusiveness we must |] 
come back again and again to the unit of democracy, | 
the individual. Democracy grows out of the in- 
dividual. 
We thought our Union grand, and our Constitution 
grand, 
I do not say they are not grand and good, for they are, iH) 
I am this day just as much in love with them as you, i| 
Then I am in love with YOU, and with all my fellows 
upon the earth. 


We consider bibles and religions divine—I do not say 
they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow 
out of you still, J 

It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the 


Walt Whitman would never have been contented 
to live apart from man; his very nature cried out for 
fellowship. His was a soul that would have starved 
without human friendships of a rich and varied kind. 

This same spirit of democracy made it possible 
for Walt Whitman to be at one with folks anywhere. 
As he exclaims in “Salut au Monde!’ 


What do you see, Walt Whitman? 
Who are they you salute, and that one after another 
salute you? 


I see a great round wonder rolling through space, 

I see diminute farms, hamlets, ruins, graveyards, jails, 
factories, palaces, hovels, huts of barbarians, tents 
of nomads upon the surface, 

I see the shaded part on one side where the sleepers are 
sleeping, and the curious sunlit part on the other 
side, 

I see the curious rapid change of the light and shade, 

I see distant lands, as real and near to the inhabitants 
of them as my land is to me. 


life, 
Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from 
the earth, than they are shed out of you. 


The individual is the key to every problem, 


pecially the problem of Democracy. 


I swear I begin to see the meaning of these things, 

It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is You up there, 
or any one, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, governments, 
theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form individuals. 

Underneath all, individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores in- 
dividuals, 

The American compact is altogether with individuals, 

The only government is that which makes minute of 
individuals, 

The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly 
to one single individual—namely to You. 


Once Walt Whitman said, “Produce great Per- | 


es- || 


Later in the same poem he continues: sons, the rest follows.” He judges the greatness of a : 
nation or a city, not by its material assets, but by its |] 


I see all the menials of the earth, laboring, men and women 


I see all the prisoners in the prisons, 

T see the defective human bodies of the earth, 

The blind, the deaf and dumb, idiots, hunchbacks, 
lunatics, 

The pirates, thieves, betrayers, murderers, slave- 
makers of the earth, 

The helpless infants, and the helpless old men and 
women. 


I see male and female everywhere, 

I see the serene brotherhood of philosophs, 

I see the constructiveness of my race, 

I see the results of the perseverance and industry of my 

race, 

I see ranks, colors, barbarisms, civilizations, I go among 
. them, I mix indiscriminately, 

And I salute all the inhabitants of the earth. 


There follows a long catalogue of the peoples of 
the earth and then he adds: 


Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her right 
upon the earth, 

Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 


Some have accused Walt Whitman of being an 
egoist. Is this the spirit of an egoist? Here is an 


A great city is that which has the greatest men and 
women, 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in 
the whole world. . . . 


The place where the great city stands is not the place of 
stretched wharves, docks, manufactures, deposits 
of produce merely, 

Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new-comers or the 
anchor-lifters of the departing, 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or 
shops selling the goods from the rest of the earth, 

Nor the place of the best libraries and schools, nor 
the place where money is plentiest, 

Nor the place of the most numerous population. 


Where outside authority enters always after the prece- 
dence of inside authority, 

Where the citizen is always the head and ideal, and 
President, Mayor, Governor and what not, are 
agents for pay, 

Where children are taught to be laws to themselves, 
and to depend upon themselves, 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs, 

Where speculations on the soul are encouraged, 

Where women walk in public processions in the streets 
the same as the men, 


See eee 
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Where they enter the public assembly and take places But Democracy was not for America alone. 
the same as the men; Democracy must capture the whole world, it was far 


Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands, too good a value to keep within the limitations of 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands, any one nation. He bids her forth: 


Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands, 
There the great city stands. 


No one can doubt Walt Whitman’s love of his 
own land. His great outreach of soul could not be 
cramped, however, to a narrow and limited definition 
of democracy. He believed in America. He be- 
lieved in her great destiny. He could sing: 


And thou America, 

Thy offspring towering o’er so high, yet higher Thee 
above all towering, 

With Victory on thy left, and at thy right hand Law; 

Thou Union holding all, fusing, absorbing, tolerating all, 

Thee, ever thee, I sing. 


Thou, also thou, a World, 

With all thy wide geographies, manifold, different, dis- 
tant, 

Rounded by thee in one—one common orbic language, 

One common indivisible destiny for All. 


Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not for the Present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not of 
the Western continent alone, 

Earth’s resume entire floats on thy keel, O ship, is 
steadied by thy spars, 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the antecedent na- 
tions sink or swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, 
wars, thou bear’st the other continents, 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destination-port 
triumphant; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary eye O 
helmsman, thou carriest great companions, 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 

And royal feudal Europe sails with thee. 


A veritable prophecy indeed! What would Walt 


Whitman say to-day in the light of the events of the 
last fifteen years? 


Thirteen Lively Girls 


George E. Huntley 


GN@|ILDRED is a jolly little blonde. Madeline 

is a jolly little brunette. The other 
eleven are of various complexions but of 
a single disposition. The adjective jolly 
applies to every one. 

The girls in this particular group at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., range in age 
from ten to thirteen years. Their predecessors were 
younger, some as young as eight; and their successors 
will be older, some as old as fifteen. 

Visitors say, “What remarkably bright chil- 
dren!” or, “What remarkably active children!” Some, 
not knowing the facts, say, “What remarkably healthy 
children!” 

That Mildred and Madeline and the others are 
enthusiastic about their outing on the beautiful 
Nipmuck hills is clear to any one who listens to their 
original camp song: 

I! I! I! Ike! Us! 
There’s nobody like us! 
Weare the girls of Barton Camp! 
Always a-winning! 
Always a-grinning! 
Always a-feeling fine! 
SO FINE! 


Is there any lack of strict harmony in their merry 
music? I think not. If there were, it would be 
quite atoned for by the verve and vigor with which 
they attest their love for the place and their appre- 
ciation of the benefits received. 

Clara Barton, lover of both old and young, cer- 
tainly would be glad if she could hear the happy laugh- 
ter that now rings over the fields of her childhood 
frolics. Even more she would rejoice in the marvelous 
work of medicine and mercy that is carried on as a 
memorial to her life of devotion. 

For in one single regard these lasses with the 


dancing eyes and dancing feet are not normal. They 
are victims of dread diabetes, and the strong proba- 
bility is that, were it not for the skillful treatment of 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and his faithful associates, not 
one of them could live more than two years. With 
the use of insulin, however, and the observance of the 
strict regimen that is prescribed, they may develop 
into strong and happy womanhood, they may marry 
and rear families, they may contribute their fair 
share toward the life of their nation. 

The partnership in philanthropy now existing 
between one of the world’s foremost authorities on 
the control of diabetes and certain people of the 
Universalist Church is delightful for all concerned. 
The Women’s National Missionary Association (as- 
sisted by the Clara Barton Guilds) and the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts unite in 
offering the camp and its equipment, in supplying 
food for everybody, and in furnishing the staff of 
non-technical workers. They are exceedingly for- 
tunate in securing Mrs. Leonard Thayer, a member of 
the national board of the Missionary Association, as 
local director, Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Marshall as 
custodians, and Mrs. Agnes C. Cook as superintendent 
of culinary operations. In Miss Ruth Reed of Jack- 
son College they have a chief councillor of such tact 
and devotion that the constant report is, “Everything 
is just right with everybody.” Interested neighbors 
are brought into service for special tasks. Dr. Joslin, 
who selects from his many juvenile patients those who 
are in greatest need of outdoor vacations, supplies 
the staff of expert nurses and efficient dieticians. 

Most visitors at camp find themselves disil- 
lusioned in regard to several important points. 

Some arrive with the supposition that the young 
patients, like certain aged invalids, are kept very, 
very quiet. No. On the other hand, they are en- 
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couraged, and sometimes even urged, to vigorous 
activity; for they must have bodily exercise to help 
consume the sugar in the blood. 

They are required to perform certain duties. 
For instance, every girl must make her own bed, 
being scored every day on the carefulness and skill 
that she displays. A perfect bed wins a grade of 10, 
a slightly rumpled one gains a grade of 9, and so on 
down to such a couch as the writer could present— 
which would be marked not more than 2 or 1. 

Play is not confined, as strangers have supposed, 
to playing authors, dressing dolls and such quiet 
amusements. There are swims, long hikes and ath- 
letic games. Rope jumping is very popular, and the 
endurance shown by some of the nimble performers 
proves that there is no connection between diabetes 
and weakness of heart. A smiling daughter of Italy 
established a record of 195 skips and, not satisfied, 
determined to reach the two hundred mark. 

There are surprises in regard to the mental de- 
velopment of the patients. People inquire whis- 
peringly just how “backward” a diabetic child is 
likely to be. The answer is that she is likely to be 
unusually alert and keen. Mildred, Madeline and 
their companions certainly support the theory. A 
prominent member of Dr. Joslin’s staff testifies that 
a ten-year-old girl with diabetes is likely to get an 
intelligence grade of twelve years. No one as yet 
can explain the speeding up of the mental processes, 
but there seems no doubt of its reality. 

Visitors learn with evident surprise that the diet 
of these afflicted children need not be greatly re- 
stricted. Each patient is studied carefully, a special 
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chart is prepared, showing her allowance of carbo- } 


hydrates, fats, proteins, and her food is regulated 
accordingly. As long as she does not “break diet,” 
and as long as she takes her allotted units of insulin, 
she can continue comfortable and happy. There is 


as yet no assurance that her regular use of the drug lj 


ever can be discontinued. 


A clinic at the Clara Barton Birthplace is both || 


delightful and enlightening. Fifty people or more, 


including a large number of physicians, gather in | 


the spacious barn and learn important details in re- 


gard to diabetes and the most modern and successful | 
Several talks, some quite technical, are | 
given by Dr. Joslin or members of his staff, and the | 


treatment. 


members of the camp, much to their own satisfaction, 
are called to the platform as illustrations of the points 
explained. Usually the girls add to the variety of 
the program by presenting a few clever charades. 

The precocity of the young patients was shown 
at a service in the historic church at Oxford, when 


they not only listened through the children’s sermon, | 
but remained open-eyed and attentive during a | 


lengthy discourse intended for mature auditors. 


It has been said that this enterprise involves a | 
partnership between Dr. Joslin and the two organiza- _ 
It is not, however, a limited partner- |} 


tions named. 
ship. Any generous person who feels that this move- 
ment is one in which he would like to have a part may 
send a contribution, large or small, with the assur- 
ance that it is not only welcome but urgently needed. 
If it is sent to Miss Alice G. Enbom, at 176 Newbury 


St., Boston, she will see that it reaches exactly the | 


intended place and purpose. 


Baruch Spinoza, Philosopher 


George H. Wood 


SHE year 1982, marking as it does the bi-cen- 
“| tennial of the birth of the American states- 
man George Washington, marks also the 
mi} tri-centennial of an eminent revolutionist 
against Old World theological concepts. I mean 
Baruch Spinoza, born in Amsterdam, Holland, in the 
year 1632. His Jewish compatriots in Amsterdam 
were well-off economically and tolerably well-liked 
socially. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that they vigorously opposed any radical or new doc- 
trinal formulations on the part of any of their race. 
In the year 1647 there was a controversy in the then 
magnificent synagogue in Amsterdam between a 
youth named Uriel a Costa and the rabbis. Uriel 
wrote vigorously attacking the belief in a future life; 
and the authorities, equally vigorous, made him re- 
tract his statement. The formula of penance and 
retraction required the proud youth to lie down 
athwart the threshold of the synagogue while the 
members of the congregation walked over his body. 
Humiliated beyond endurance, Uriel a Costa went 
home, wrote another vigorous denial, and then shot 
himself. 

At that time Baruch Spinoza was a lad of fifteen 
years, the favorite student of the synagogue. But he 
did not remain the favorite student long. Like 
Uriel, he was to be tried for heresy against his church. 


The mental hog-pens of the orthodox were not for 
Spinoza. He was not to be kept crowded and tram- 
meled behind the narrow bars of creeds. 
dividualist of the Enlightenment that he was, he yet 


saw unity for himself and others in the eternal Light } 
which was more and more brightly to illumine the | 


minds of men. Cast out from his people the Jews, 


Spinoza became a lens-grinder in Amsterdam in order || 
to get enough money to live on and to occupy his | 
His mind he turned to the | 


body in active labor. 
thinking of what may after all be the “thoughts 


divine’—the great problems of God and man’s re- | 
lationship to Him and to the other beings of which | 
Let it not be thought that | 


man has consciousness. 
Spinoza was a rabid radical, a destroyer of the best 
traditions of the race. 
poet Novalis has well called him, ‘‘a God-intoxicated 
man.” It is because of this fact and the indubitable 


honesty of his liberalism that he is to-day called by | 


many “‘the greatest of modern philosophers.” A Jew, 
he also was a Christian, though not avowedly so. 
Spinoza’s kindly and yet strong personality permeates 


his doctrines, which are to-day broadly the founda- | 


tion of our modern and liberal concepts of God. I 
can consider only the shining statements of Spinoza. 
Jewels are most easily seen. 

But first let me state that Baruch Spinoza’s 
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He was what the Catholic | 


But, in- | 
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death was not unlike his life—a gentle ‘‘God-intox- 
icated” passing. Nietzsche says somewhere that the 
last Christian died upon the cross. He had forgotten 
Spinoza. On the centenary of Spinoza’s death, 
Ernest Renan concluded his address with these words: 
“This man ... . will point out to all men the way 
of blessedness which he found; and ages hence the 
- cultivated traveler, passing by this spot, will say in 
his heart, ‘The truest vision ever had of God came, 
perhaps, here.’”’ This year we who remember in 
admiration Spinoza’s doctrines and life, we who live 
during the tri-centennial of his birth, can say from our 
hearts as perhaps the man himself would say, ‘The 
Father’s house is mansioned fair beyond my vision 
dim; all souls are His, and here or there are living 
unto Him.” 

This is one of Spinoza’s essential beliefs—a belief 
essential to a man so separated from his fellows— 
that “‘our existence in individual separateness from 
God never really exists.” We are parts of the great 
stream of law and cause, parts of God. Our bodies 
are the cells in the body of the race, our race is an 
incident in the stream of life; our minds are the flashes 
of eternal mind or eternal light. We are thus parts 
of the eternal All. 

Spinoza sees all life as being God. We are able 
to see life in two phases. Thought, or mind, is one 
phase, and material extension, or body, is the other. 
It is through the two phases, or “attributes,” as 
Spinoza calls them, that we know God. Neither 
mind nor matter is God, but the sum total of mind 
and matter is God. 

Through mind and matter we perceive the opera- 
tion of God; in this sense God—the universal process 
and eternal reality behind the flux and flow of things— 
may be said to have both a mind and a body. Our 
sense of separateness, granting the above statements, is 
thus illusion. Such doctrine is like that of Words- 
worth, “All are but parts of one stupendous whole,” 
or the old Hindu poem, “Know in thyself and All 
one self-same soul; banish the dream that sunders 
part from whole.” 

As such parts of a whole we are immortal. I 
quote again from Spinoza: “The human mind can 
not be destroyed with the human body, but there is 
some part of it which remains eternal.”’ 

Spinoza wished to attain and did attain what he 
himself formulates as “the intellectual love of God.” 
This “intellectual love of God” is when we accept the 
laws of Nature gladly, and see for the events which 
seem to bring harm or mischance to ourselves a justi- 
fication in the eternal sequence and structure of the 
world. “So minded,” comments Will Durant, “a 
man rises from the fitful pleasures of passion to the 
high serenity of contemplation which sees all things as 
parts of an eternal order and development. Such a 
philosophy teaches us to say Yea to life and even to 
death—‘a free man thinks of nothing less than of 
death; and his wisdom is a meditation not on death 
but on life.’ ” 

Such a mode of thinking is indeed to be ap- 
plauded. By it we see the eternal hills, the eternal 
in man, and ascribe to God knowledge of the plan of 
the world and of life. Spinoza sought after and found 
God, for himself. For somehow or other such doc- 


trine smacks of Job; again it is the God ‘“‘who doeth 
great things and unsearchable, marvelous things 
without number.” A hard-headed fatalism engen- 
dered always by circumstances; a losing sight of the 
particular in the midst of so many and great hap- 
penings. A valiant attempt at freedom for the in- 
dividual in the midst of what have always been for 
the Spinozas and Jobs ‘‘God’s inexorable laws.” 
Spinoza did again, in the middle of. the seventeenth 
century, the conjurer’s trick of bringing God down 
from heaven to earth. 

Hardly any one will to-day deny his glorious 
statement, both highly scientific and emotional: “The 
eternal wisdom of God... . has shown itself forth 
in all things, but chiefly in the mind of man and most 
of all in Jesus Christ.” . 

The gentle philosopher loved intensely Christ’s 
doctrine of good-will and love. He marveled at and 
may well have wept over the amount of envy, re- 
crimination, mutual belittlement, and even hatred 
which agitates and separates men; and he saw no 
remedy for our social ills except in the elimination of 
these and similar evil emotions. He believed it a 
simple matter to show that hatred can be more easily 
overcome by love than by hatred. Love tends to be- 
get love. Says Spinoza: “He who endeavors to drive 
away hatred by means of love, fights with pleasure 
and confidence; he resists one or many men and 
searcely needs at all the help of fortune. Those whom 
he conquers by love yield joyfully.”” And then hear 
Spinoza’s charming words as he cries: ‘‘Minds are 
conquered not by arms but by greatness of soul!’ 
As Durant again comments: “His philosophy was an 
attempt to love even in a world in which he was out- 
east and alone. In such doctrine Spinoza sees some- 
thing of the light which shone on the hills of 
Galilee.” 

In his political views Spinoza casts much light 
on the problem of democracy. Democracy, he thinks, 
is the most reasonable form of government, for in it 
“every one submits to the control of authority over 
his actions, but not over his judgment and reason.” 
The problem of the equality of power is vexatious; for, 
says Spinoza, “men are by nature unequal; and he 
who seeks equality between unequals seeks an ab- 
surdity.’”’ Russia and other nations might have 
profited tremendously by his political treatise. Fur- 
ther he states: ‘‘Law is necessary because men are 
subject to passions; if all men were reasonable, law 
would be superfluous. The last end of the state is not 
to dominate men, nor to restrain them by fear; rather 
it is so to free each man from fear that he may live 
and act with full security and without injury to him- 
self or his neighbor.” But while writing the chapter 
on democracy Spinoza died. He was only forty- 
four. 

In conclusion let it be understood that he sought 
to found no sect. He taught that a man is happy or 
unhappy according as he centers his love. If we center 
our love on finite, trivial, and fading things, we shall 
be unhappy; only love centered on the infinite and 
eternal “feeds the soul with a changeless and un- 
mingled joy.” He counseled men to seek God with 
their reason, and be moved only by the passion for 
good. We must be careful to feed our souls with the 
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solid food of reason, and not with the brandy of su- 
perstition. 

“Acquaint yourself with God,” says Spinoza, 
“and be at peace.” Our “holy and excommunicated” 
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liberal friend of the yester-years saw, as we to-day 
who are three hundred years younger than he may see: 
“The book of God is not closed.” 

South Acton, Mass. 


The Contemplative Life 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 


zm] KEW short years ago you were an embryo. 
$| That embryo with marvelous dexterity has 
“thrown off,’ as it were, billions of cells. 
: Some of these formed your eyes, others 
your ears, still others your lungs, others your bones. 
You are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

You could trace the lineage of that embryo 
through a long evolutionary process to single cell or- 
ganisms developed in some mysterious way on ancient 
seashores. 

Where and how did consciousness arise during 
that marvelous evolution from amoeba to humanity? 
Where and how did consciousness enter into that short 
but astounding development from the embryo to you? 

No one knows. But of this we are sure: that, 
whereas this universe and these organisms which gave 
you birth are unaware of your existence, you are aware 
of them. You can perceive the universe. What is 
more, you can remember what you perceive. Even 
more astounding, you can combine and recombine 
these memories into new forms through the imagina- 
tion. You have the faculty of judgment. You 
have the power to discover again the thoughts of a 
Plato or a Moses. You have the power to ask: 
Whence? Why? Whither? 

You are a miracle. Not in the theological sense 
of a supernatural inthrust into the natural order, 
but in the original sense of being something amazing. 

Years ago I saw a large lumber-yard on fire. 
Every conflagration since then has seemed rather 
diminutive in comparison. Millions of dollars worth 
of material was destroyed. On my way home last 
night I passed a massive Bessemer converter shooting 
its shower of starry sparks toward the heavens. In 
both lumber-yard and converter fire was at work, 
but with what diverse results. In one case it de- 
stroyed; in the other, it built. In one it consumed an 
immense amount of valuable lumber; in the other it 
transformed crude iron into steel. 

Consciousness, too—this most miraculous part 
of you—has prodigious potentialities for ill or good. 
Your thoughts can make for disease or health, for 
the character of a Nero or a Lincoln. “Civilization,” 
says Professor Halleck, ‘‘is the product of thought.” 
Thought may build or destroy institutions. Thought 
makes for war or peace. ‘Ideas rule the world.” 


II 

Thinking may be divided roughly into three 
general types. 

Much of our thinking is a series of emmediate re- 
actions to our environment. You sit at your desk sort- 
ing the morning mail. Your ideas are conditioned 
upon the nature of the stimuli which come to your 
eyes from the written or printed pages before you. 


One goes into the waste basket; another is set aside 
for dictation; another is put in a “tickler’”’ to be an- 
swered next week. 

So, likewise, in play, in social fellowship, in looking 
at beautiful scenery, in listening to music or reading. 
The first type of thinking is conditioned by one’s en- 
vironment. 

Reverie—or day-dreaming—is the second type of 
thinking. Psychoanalysts and other psychologists 
have been making a special study of reverie. Prof. 
James Harvey Robinson, in his ‘““Mind in the Mak- 
ing,” says it is our spontaneous and favorite kind of 
thinking, ‘‘the chief index to our fundamental char- 
acter.” 

In reverie our thinking is sundered from im- 
mediate contact with environment. The mind is 
thrown back upon itself. It is for the moment self- 
contained but uncontrolled. Consciousness is on a 
vacation. 

A woman working at a sewing-machine or wash- 
ing dishes, or an operator putting blank pieces of 
steel into a bending machine, in all such labor this 
more or less automatic day-dreaming is apt to occur. 
Most of our reverie comes, however, in leisure hours. 

Reverie has its value. It gives the mind a rest. 
Often some of our deepest thoughts emerge during 
day-dreaming, for then, as it were, the partition be- 
tween the conscious and the unconscious is thin. 

Reverie has also its dangers. It is all too likely 
to center around our precious egos (break into a 
reverie and see!). It tends also to be sensual. If 
indulged in overmuch—the lazy man’s temptation— 
it leads to impracticability, loss of self-control, and 
even insanity. 

Contemplation is the third type of thinking. 

You are reclining in an easy chair at home. It 
is night. You have dropped your magazine or novel 
at your side. You fix your attention on your business 
problems. “How,” you say to yourself, ‘can I make 
my company more successful? How shall I deal with 
Mr. S., a troublesome but efficient employee! How 


_ shall I calm the disgruntled feelings of Mr. G., my 


customer?” 

This is contemplation. Contemplation is like 
reverie in that the mind is thrown back upon itself; 
it is out of immediate touch with environment; it is 
self-contained. But it differs from reverie. For in 
the latter the mind is out of control, it wanders where 
it will, it indulges in “free association.’”’? But in con- 
templation the mind is controlled, the attention is 
riveted to a single object or a group of related objects, 
and the will permits only such “associations” as are 
relevant. 

III 


The “contemplative life’ is a universal ex- 
perience, if we use the term not in its technical but its 
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broadest sense. Analyze your working day. What 
was your mind doing as you sat in the street car to 
and from your office?. It engaged, doubtless, some- 
what in reverie, but did you not use the time for 
contemplating some business or personal problem, 
or some pleasure past or future? 

So, likewise, in the wakeful hours of night. Some 
reverie, doubtless, but also some contemplation— 
thoughts concerning a beautiful symphony or paint- 
ing or interesting book (if you were wise!), or con- 
cerning some business care (if you were foolish!). 

A certain woman was complaining that she suf- 
fered from so many sleepless hours. Said her friend, 
“Why do you permit yourself to lie awake?” “Well,” 
came the quizzical reply, ‘when otherwise would I 
have time to worry?” 

Our times of contemplation to a large extent de- 
termine for good or ill the texture of our characters 
and lives. Between our “thinking in direct contact 
with environment,” our reverie, and our times of 
contemplation, there is sure to be interaction. One 
influences the other. But contemplation is the only 
one of the three types wholly in our contro]. We can, 
within ever-increasing compass, choose the quality 
of our contemplative thoughts. In our period of 
contemplation we can, as it were, create a ‘mental 
atmosphere,”’ a “mind-set,” a series of mental habits, 
which will affect our entire lives for good. In con- 
templative hours we can make for ourselves “nests 
of pleasant thoughts,’”’ also courageous, affectionate, 
manly and womanly thoughts. 

The so-called “either or’ fallacy is most per- 
nicious. So often we erroneously believe we are con- 
fronted with a dilemma, and that we must choose one 
or the other of two mutually exclusive possibilities. 
For example, people talk of a “personal gospel” in 
contradiction to a “social gospel,” as though religion 
could not contain both. 

The supposed antithesis between the “contem- 
plative life” and the “practical life” also is false. We 
do not have to choose. We can have both. Indeed, 
we must have both if life is to be balanced and normal. 

Many orientals fall victim to this fallacy. They 
think they must choose between the contemplative 
life and the practical—so they exclude the latter as 
far as possible and live wholly in companionship with 
their thoughts. They consequently tend to become 
flabby in mind and body, abnormal, pathological. 
We Westerners, too, often fall victim, but in reverse 
fashion, to the same fallacy. Do! do! do! don’t 
dream! is our motto, and then we wonder why life is 
such a muddle and why we suffer from nervous pros- 
tration. 

The words of the medieval mystic Ruysbroeck 
contain a vital truth which both the East and West 
must learn: ‘Then only is our life a whole, when work 
and contemplation dwell in us side by side, and we 
are perfectly in both of them at once.” 


IV 
We might consider various sorts of contempla- 
tion—physical, esthetic, moral—but for time’s sake 
let us go straightway to an examination of the ‘‘con- 
templative life’ in its technical—its religious—sense. 
A drought had almost desolated a certain farming 
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region. The minister of the parish church called a 
meeting “to pray for rain.’ One farmer and his 
family had climbed into their carryall and were about 
to leave for the meeting when his little daughter said 
she had forgotten her umbrella. ‘‘Nonsense,” said her 
father, “it never looked less like rain.” ‘But,’ re- 
plied Mary, “I thought we were going to pray for it.” 

This is a time-honored tale, but it conveys—as 
do many old stories—a certain truth. Mary really 
believed that God was ready on her behalf to intervene 
with the forces of nature. Mary’s father thought he 
had faith but he really disbelieved—he had uncon- 
sciously outgrown a superstition. 

The thinking world is outgrowing its belief in 
supernatural prayer. Men are asking less and less 
for God’s interposition—for things, and for a gover- 
nance of the world to suit their whims and desires. 

But the natural conception of prayer remains. 
Prayer in its essence is not a petition for things, not a 
begging for divine interposition. The essence of prayer 
is the contemplation of God. 

Examine the following paragraphs from a prayer 
by W. E. Orchard, one of the greatest living preachers. 
Note its exquisite language, note how deftly the 
author compresses whole paragraphs into sentences. 
But especially observe that this prayer is not petition, 
but rather a contemplation of God: 

“O God, above all and yet in all; holy beyond all 
imagination... . how solemn and uplifting it is 
even to think upon Thee. Like sight of sea to weary 
eyes, like a walled-in garden to the troubled mind, like 
home to the wanderer, like a strong tower to a soul 
pursued; so to us is the sound of Thy Name.” 

Say many psychologists: “You merely talk to 
yourself when you pray. You center all your ideals 
about an imaginary Being and then focus your thoughts 
and especially your feelings upon these ideals. Of 
course, there is power behind such an experience, but 
contemplative prayer is only auto-suggestion at its 
best.” 

The religionist might well reply: “Perhaps this 
is true. No one can say. But let us at least avoid 
the fallacy of concluding that by merely labeling an 
experience we explain it. In prayer I feel that I 
have touched a ‘Beyond that is within,’ ‘a Power 
“outside myself” working for righteousness.’ ”’ 

“Why trust your feelings?” certain psycholo- 
gists might interrogate. “Does not feeling often 
play tricks on us?” 

To which the religionist might answer: ‘Yes, 
and so does the perception play tricks. But you must 
trust it just the same. So must I trust my feeling.” 


Vv 


The “contemplative life,’ like all living, is an 
art, and like all art has its peculiar technique. Through 
centuries of experience in both Orient and Occident 
certain rules have become quite clear. 

1. Have set times for religious contemplation. 

We may dissent from some of the doctrines of 
Christian Science or New Thought. Yet we must 
admit that the devotees of these faiths are reminding 
us of the importance of this ancient rule. If we pray 
on hit and miss occasions, it is usually “miss.” Jesus 
doubtless had some set time for contemplation. We 
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read in Mark that “in the morning, a great while 
before day he rose up and departed into a desert place, 
and there prayed.” Probably a morning vigil was 
part of Jesus’ schedule for the day. 

Evelyn Underhill, the able English exponent of 
the contemplative life, writes in her “The Life of the 
Spirit in the Life of To-day,” “Psychology endorses 
the constant statements of religions of the Spirit, 
that no one need hope to live a spiritual life who can 
not find a little time each day for this retreat from the 
window, this quiet and loving waiting upon the un- 
seen.”’ 

2. Slacken brain and muscles. 

Have you ever watched Paderewski as he sits at 
the piano? What perfect poise! Even when the 
tones roll forth like thunder his body is seemingly 
without strain. 

A true artist rarely, if ever, over-exerts his muscles 
or his brain. So, too, the artist whose field is con- 
templation. Sometimes men have had to “wrestle 
with angels” before they receive a blessing, but in 
most instances the deepest spiritual boons have come 
to those who have learned the significance of the 
Psalmist’s lines: “Be still and know that I am God.” 

Slacken your brain and muscles, and “shut out 
the hum of the world.” 

3. Stimulate your mind with the words of great 
religious teachers. 

When I was a boy, I remember a musician telling 
me to hold his violin to my ear. He then struck a 
chord on the piano. Instantly I heard the strings of 
the violin vibrating in response. The great thoughts 
of others set our own thoughts in motion. The “deep” 
in them calls to the “deep”’ in us. 

Many excellent handbooks have been written 
for this purpose—e. g., “Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs,” Dr.W. E. Orchard’s “The Temple,” or Dr. 
Samuel McComb’s ‘Prayers for To-day.”” Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s ““The Meaning of Prayer,” “The 
Meaning of Faith,’ and “The Meaning of Service” 
contain many beautiful prayers by authors ancient 
and modern. 

4. Experiment with various forms and methods 
of prayer. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake recently divided religious 


people into three groups—‘Fundamentalists,” ‘“In- | 
Be an Ex- | 
Think of yourself as the laboratory of | 
Try the petition type of prayer—then |} 


stitutionalists,’” and “Experimentalists.” 
perimentalist. 
the inner life. 


try the affirmative type. Some are helped by one 


method; some by the other; others by both. Re- \ 


member that “‘God listens more to our hearts than to 
our words.”’ 
Experiment with formulas. 


of New Thought. 
“God,” “Immortality,” “Goodness,” and construct 
around them your own mode of thought. Experiment 
with silent and with audible prayer. 

5. Listen to God. 

“Wait upon the Lord’ is one of the striking 
phrases in the Psalms. Many who seek solace and 
strength in religious contemplation fail in their en- 
deavors because they do not know when to stop talk- 


ing. There often comes a time when it is best to be | 
Often we are so per- | 
sistently vocal that we fail to hear the “still, small || 


silent and let God speak to us. 


voice.” 
6. Have patience. 


Many think that religious contemplation—par- | 
ticularly in the form of prayer—is good enough per- | 
haps for children or sentimental women, but not the | 
The con- | 
templative life requires strength of will, stability, | 
energy, our best manhood and womanhood. Above | 


concern of virile people. How foolish! 


all it requires patience. Dr. Fosdick in his “The 


Meaning of Prayer’ so well expresses this that I shall | 


let him speak forme. He says: 


“Another practical reason for failure in prayer | 


is impatience. We have made a few fitful and hurried 


attempts at praying, and seeing no good consequence | 
have impatiently called the practise worthless and | 


quit it. Suppose that all men should similarly make 
a dash at friendship and after a few trial conversa- 


tions should dogmatically conclude that there was | 


nothing in friendship after all. But friendship is not 
really tested in so dashing and occasional a way; 


friendship is rather a life to be lived habitually, per- | 
Its results are cumulative with the years. || 


sistently. 
So prayer is a cumulative life of friendship with God.” 


The Autobiography of a Woman Parson---I 


Lucy Milton Giles 
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'Y father ran away to sea when he was thir- 
teen, and followed the sea for nearly 
forty years, dying in Malden on June 8, 
1883. 

When he was twenty-three—and captain of a 
ship—and my mother nineteen, they were married, 
and for twenty-five years my mother sailed the seas 
with him. Four children were born to them, three 
sons before my birth. Father was then in the China 
trade, back and forth in southern waters, and on the 
3d of March (the 4th, nautical time), 1867, I was born 
on board the bark ‘‘Ocean Bride,” which was then off 
Adelaide, Australia, on her voyage to Melbourne, 
where we arrived a week later. To be exact, I was 
born in latitude 39.50 south, and longitude 134 east. 


Ad 


A cousin of my mother’s, Edward Elwell, of Portland, | 
says in his book, ‘The Boys of Thirty-five,” that he || 


would have it known he was born in Portland, then, 


speaking of my birth, sarcastically remarks, ‘“Who 1 
would want to make a pilgrimage to such a birth- | 


place?” 


The bark was under the English flag, a neutral | 
Such being the | 


one during and after the Civil War. 
case, it was suggested that I be registered as an English 
citizen, but, being of a straight Yankee ancestry for 


over two hundred years, my father declined, and my | 


birth never was recorded anywhere, except in the 
family Bible, until I was married. 
Being of American parentage, I can claim Wash- 


| ington as my city. When I was in the high school I 


This is a favorite | 
method with the Christian Scientists and the votaries || 
Choose certain key words, such as | 
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wrote a composition on Washington, concluding with 
the remark that it was said to be a beautiful city, but, 
as I was never there in my life, I could not tell from 
personal observation. 

But to go back to the night. It was bright 
moonlight, 10.45, when my father served as doctor 
and nurse. Mother praised his skill, and we both did 
well. A sister-in-law once said to me: “There are 
three times in a person’s life when it costs the family. 
It cost them nothing when you were born; you never 
were married; they ought to give you an awful nice 
funeral.” . 

As has been said, in a week we landed in Mel- 
bourne, where my elder brother, Albert Gookin, was 
in the government schools, which he attended for 
eight years, and my other brother, Charles Dickinson, 
five years. 

It was not long before we were back in Chinese 
waters, where Father was in the carry-trade for a 
Chinese merchant, whose name was Quon Que. He 
was a man of great wealth; in fact it cost him $1,500 
a year to keep his wife’s face enameled, and he used to 
say to my mother, “Isn’t she beautiful?” To his 
sorrow, they had no children, so one day he said to my 
father and mother: “Will you sell me your little girl? 
I will give you $10,000 for her. I will have her edu- 
cated in Europe; when I die she will be heiress to one- 
third of my property, and when she is twenty-one 
she may return to America.” I seemed to be worth 
more than all that to my parents, but my brothers 
cruelly remarked that I had been decreasing in value 
ever since. Being in China, a Chinese nurse was en- 
gaged to take care of me. One day Mother told her 
that she was to have her photograph taken with me, 
upon viewing which later, a cousin facetiously re- 
marked, ‘Which is Lucy?” 

My father was for ten years in the China trade, 
and liked the people of that nation, and had respect 
for them. Mr. Quon Que, as I have said, chartered 
Father’s vessel. It came about at one time that he 
told Father that he would give him a certain price to 
earry a freight to a certain port. Before night ad- 
vices came in which showed that the offer would be at 
a loss to the Chinese merchant. No papers had passed 
and Father offered to release him from his bargain. 
To which the merchant replied with dignity: “A 
Chinaman’s word is his bond. You will carry the 
freight, the loss will be mine.” At a later time, 
Father suggested that a load of rice taken to North- 
ern China would be a good deal, as the rivers were 
opening after the winter season. This freight was 
taken on Father’s advice, and a splendid profit was 
realized. Not only did the merchant pay Father the 
liberal salary agreed upon, but he handed him in 
appreciation a further check for $500. Being grate- 
ful to his gods, he asked if he might have a chinchin 
josh, or gratitude celebration, on the vessel, which 
was done. 

Mother jokingly remarked, “I shall have to have 
a chinchin josh, as it is my birthday on the 17th of 
August.” And then the matter dropped completely 
from her mind. But the Chinese gentleman did not 
forget. On the morning of the 17th, at 5 o’clock, 
Mother was called from her bed because there was 
alongside the vessel a sampan laden with half a sheep, 


a quarter of beef, fowls, all kinds of vegetables and 
fruit in pickle, or 1383 pound baskets, and the same 
quantity of rock candy. It was indeed a gala day. 
The meat was sent around to the other vessels and on 
shore to be cooked, and everybody was invited to the 
huge dinner party. Later the rock candy was melted 
up to preserve the fruit, of which a large quantity 
remained. Do you wonder that we always speak 
well of the Chinese? My father was sorry he ever 
returned to America, since Yankee employers were so 
niggardly in their treatment of him. 

Perhaps you may have heard Dr. Hsyere, who 
was one of the advisory committee at a conference in 
Washington. He told us that most of the Chinese 
on the committee could speak at least five languages, 
and five were sons of native Christian ministers. I 
never heard an American who used so correctly so 
large a vocabulary as he. I was interested to learn 
in conversation with him that his English teacher at 
Cambridge was a Miss Giles. 

While I was in California, a man from the office 
where I was stenographer went to collect the rent on 
the property of a friend. He began to talk pigeon 
English, but he told us afterwards he nearly fell off the 
steps when the Chinese laundryman said in perfect 
English, “If you will show me the voucher that proves 
you. have the right to collect the rent, I will give you 
the money.” 

May I say in passing that a Chinese gentleman 
asked of my mother my hand when we were living in 
California. He brought a huge solitaire and a gold 
watch and chain with him, but my mother had to say 
him “nay.” He promised to provide for her as long 
as she lived, and we know he would have kept his 
word, for the Chinese reverence age. 

While we are still in the Far East, let a story of a 
visit to Siam be told. It was at the time of the first 
hair-cutting of one of the princes, a celebration which 
cost $1,500. Being in Bangkok, Father, Mother, my 
brother and myself were invited through our American 
representative to Siam. First there was a procession, 
and I was given the honor of riding on an elephant 
with one of the little princes. Later we were to dine 
at the king’s palace, where the service was of gold 
and silver. 

In those days the king had more than one wife, 
and there was a great deal of curiosity expressed by 
his wives at the costume of my mother, who wore a 
hoop-skirt, and also at the broad plaits of her hair. 
Going with them to a retiring room, she showed them 
her American garments, and instructed them how to 
braid the hair as hers was done. She was shown rolls 
of silk from which their costumes were made, some of 
which would stand alone, so stiff was the cloth with 
gold and silver threads. 

My younger brother has red hair, and this again 
was a curiosity. You may imagine how well a small 
boy would enjoy having a lot of women rubbing locks of 
his hair between their fingers to see if the color would 
rub off. On our departure my brother and I were 
given boxes of French bonbons, and Mother was given 
a beautiful gold ring of braided strands. 

My father’s health becoming poor, the doctor 
urged his return to America, and to await the steamer 
that would bring us around the Cape of Good Hope, 


we took a cottage in Melbourne, where my brothers 
had been living for a number of years with a Scotch 
family by the name of MacArthur. In due time the 
stearrer arrived, and with General Latham, our Ameri- 
can representative in Australia, and his family, we set 
out for England. 

On our voyage home I can remember questioning 
being put to bed at 10 p.m. when the sun had not 
yet gone down. We crossed England, then took 
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steamer for Portland, Maine, on a voyage so rough that |} 


one woman died of fright. The captain said the | 
steamer was hoodooed by the fact that there were five | 
Yankee sea captains on board. 

Of course my parents brought many things from | 
the different countries they visited. Among the rest | 
was a teak-wood table, which came safely all the way | 
from Melbourne, to have a leg smashed coming from | 
Portland to Boston! | 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXI. 


God’s Servant the Water 


Johannes 


AID a friend not long ago, “What you lack at 
your farm is water.” “Water!” said I. 
“There is water all over the place—springs 
223} in every field, a brook back of the barn in 
a gully, another brook coming down along the road, 
and Stony Creek crossing the farm just below the 
house. Our problem is to take care of the water.” 
“But,” she continued, “you don’t look off on water. 
You ought to have a lake.” “I'd like a lake or even 
a pond,” I rejoined. “Some of our best walks are to 
these little lakes on the hilltops, but we get a lot out 
of the water that we have here. It is only once ina 
dozen years that Stony Creek has been reduced to a 
few shallow pools. Generally it is going past singing, 
and in a long rain the song gets so loud that strangers 
waking up in the night have been afraid. We can’t 
look into the bed of the creek from the porch, but we 
can hear it, and if we only take the trouble to move a 
few yards we can have the loveliest of views up and 
down its wooded banks.” 

Later that day we went for the mail to the letter 
box down by our old hop-house, and stopped on the 
bridge. Both up stream and down stream we had a 
vision of sparkling water tumbling over cobble-stones, 
whirling in pools, lying dark and quiet under the 
banks, and views of bushes, trees, vines, ferns and 
patches of sunlight. 

“Well, you do have water,” said my friend, 
“but it’s different water.” That is the explanation. 
She meant that we did not have water in the form 
she liked best. But the fact that we have different 
things is what gives interest and beauty to life. 

In this world of ours there are the Atlantic 
Ocean, Lake Como, the Rhine and the Hudson, and 
cur own Stony Creek. It is a great experience to be- 
come well acquainted with a lake or some part of the 
sea coast, but it is a great experience also to become 
acquainted with a running stream. Thoreau insisted 
that a river is superior to a lake in its liberating in- 
fluence. He meant that it carried the mind farther. 
When he took a half day’s tramp to the banks of the 
Merrimac, the river led his eye and his thoughts 
down past city and village to the sea. ‘““The river,” 
he says, “has motion and indefinite length.” Where 
it touches the back of a town, he declared, it is like 
a wing. “River towns are winged towns.” So hill 
farms on hurrying brooks or creeks are winged farms. 
On the wings of Stony Creek, our minds fly down to 
the beautiful valleys of the Cobleskill and the Scho- 


harie, over to the Mohawk, with its stirring life and | 
ereat traditions, on to the Hudson and so to New York | 
Harbor, the Narrows, the lower bay and the Atlantic. | 

Perhaps all this writing is merely apologizing for | 
not having a lake to show our visitors from the porch, 
but if so it is rather happy, contented apologizing. 
We are grateful for what we do have. 


Two and one half miles from the farm, and six 
hundred feet higher, are Summit and Summit Lake, 
some twenty-one hundred feet above sea level. We 
like the little drive to Summit. Our way for a mile 
and a half is up a steep, narrow dirt road where the 
bushes often brush the car, and then for a mile far- 
ther southward on the great road which runs to Stam- 
ford, into the heart of the Catskills and to New York. 
Summit Lake is a beautiful little sheet of water with 
farms along one side, woods and cottages along the 
other, boarding houses and a dock at one end, and an 
inlet from a cold spring at the other end. The In- 
dians knew this lake and camped there on the trail 
from the Hudson and Mohawk to the Susquehanna 
and the Chemung. As Thoreau found satisfaction in 
thinking that at any time by tramping for half a day 
he could reach the banks of the Merrimac, we find 
satisfaction in thinking that any time in fifteen minutes 
we can reach the high road above Summit Lake, see 
the village on the hill top and look over the blue 
waters of the lake to the bluer mountains to the south. 


Between thirty and forty miles from the farm we 
have two of the most picturesque small lakes of New 
York State—Otsego Lake, with Cooperstown at the 
southern end, and Canadarago Lake, with Richfield 
Springs near the northern end. On the five mile drive 
from the northern end of Otsego Lake to the northern 
end of Canadarago Lake motorists on Route 20 pass 
the Little Lakes, one on each side of the pike. 

Set down as they are among beautiful wooded 
hills in an unusually fertile and well kept farming re- 
gion, these lakes, especially Otsego and Canadarago 
have been places of resort for years. Otsego is the 
Glimmerglass of Fenimore Cooper’s novels. We 
were on all sides of these lakes on a recent Sunday trip 
to Fly Creek. Stern duty has many by-products of 
smiling countenance. I dreaded preaching that day 
but my dread, as so often happens, was utterly un- 
warranted. I had a large responsive congregation in 
a historic old edifice, intimate contacts with many 
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friendly people, and a continual succession of pictur- 
esque views. It was valley and hilltop, hilltop and 
valley, all the way, and on one of the most perfect 
days of thesummer. That high ridge between Sharon 
and Cherry Valley on Route 20 is worth a special 
pilgrimage. It parallels the Mohawk Valley for 
miles, giving magnificent far views. 

But the lakes above all this day made one think 
of the goodness of God. It is hard to say which we 
enjoyed most, the quiet drive down the east side of 
Canadarago Lake from Richfield in the morning on 
the way to church, or the view of Otsego Lake Sunday 
afternoon on the way home. The hills are higher 
around Otsego Lake, the distances greater, for the 
lake is larger, and there was more life on the water. 
But let no one think that Canadarago has not its 
own special charm. Near where the Susquehanna 
River issues from Otsego Lake, many people had 
parked their cars. Some were watching a dozen or 
more sailboats apparently racing far up the lake. 
Others were waiting for the little steamboat which 
runs around the lake on Sunday. This Glimmerglass 
appeals to us so strongly because of the curve of its 
shores, the height of its hills, the grimness and wild- 
ness of the dark woods on one side, and the cattle, 
golden oat fields, green pastures and rolling golf links 
on the other side. Water does add to the landscape. 
- Happy is that community situated like Cooperstown 
on such an exquisite lake and at the very beginning 
of a mighty river. 

If one goes west from Richfield another fifty 
‘miles he is at Cazenovia, and from there on to Chau- 
tauqua in the southwest corner of the state there is 
a succession of lakes—one great chain of them being 
named the Finger Lakes. Many of them bear Indian 
names, and around all of them cluster traditions of 
the days when the Indians were in possession, and of 
days of bitter struggles when our nation was being 
_ born. 


Generally we think of water on the surface of 
_ the earth—of the lakes, the rivers, the creeks, or of the 
“oreat and wide sea.” But sometimes something 
reminds us that other mighty nature dramas are be- 

ing played beneath the surface of the earth in which 
water is a leading actor. There are mighty lakes, 
- rushing rivers, rills and rivulets, down in the depths 
of the earth. Sometimes this water is a liability, as 
when collieries are flooded by water bursting in. In 
most mines the care of water is one of the engineering 
problems. Sometimes the water is a principal asset, 
as when a river runs under a dry prairie. Then one 
needs only to sink a shaft and to rig a pump, and he 
has an inexhaustible supply. 

One of our greatest assets at the farm is our flow- 
ing well. Often we talk about the mysterious source 
of this clear, cold, sparkling water which runs just 
the same winter and summer, in time of flood or time 
of drought. Over what gravel beds has it come, what 
rock crevices has it followed, into what deep rocky 
~ eaverns has it been collected! Has most of it started 
at the bottom of one of the little lakes two or three 
miles away up the mountain? 

There is something mysterious, almost eery, 
about the deep, dark caverns that water makes and 


uses in its insistent search for the way out and the 
way down. 

Once in a while man stumbles on some great 
natural museum where nature shows him a little 
of what she is doing always and everywhere in places 
that we can not reach. Such a museum is Howe 
Caverns, or the old Howe’s Cave of our boyhood. 
Going into a hole on his farm whence came a cold 
blast of air, Lester Howe of the town of Cobleskill 
back in 1842 discovered the famous cave. Once in a 
while when we have visitors we go down. Always the 
wonderful thing to us is the stream, the imprisoned 
brook, which somewhere, sometime, left the pleasant 
countryside and started exploring. What marvels 
hath God wrought by it! Through unecalculated 
millions of years, it has dissolved the limestone along 
its course, leaving the harder rocks. The lime- 
charged leaks from the fair world above, through these 
ages have built the characteristic stalactites, stalag- 
mites and pillars which assume so many beautiful 
and grotesque forms. In this cave to-day we walk 
down the stream or safe gravel paths, through narrow 
passages, over deep gullies, into low-ceilinged rooms 
and then into stately halls, over the water, back 
again, hardly ever away from the music of the brook, 
singing there to-day as it sang before there were men 
on the earth. This stream finds its way at last into 
a lagoon, the “lake” of our boyhood, 200 feet under- 
ground. The boats go slowly down the long passage— 
the water silent now. They are good-sized boats, 
holding fifteen or twenty people. In places they 
almost brush the jagged rocky walls. Before one 
reaches the foot of the lagoon one hears the brook 
once more, leaping merrily over the rocks, starting 
on the last thousand feet of its underground course. 
In the village of Howe’s Cave it comes out of the side 
of the mountain and flows away to join the Cobleskill. 

Such streams do many useful things. They turn 
the old water wheels and the modern turbines, they 
give drink to the stock, they drain the land so that it 
is something else than a swamp, and they add beauty 
to the landscape. But nothing that they do is as 
marvelous as their work with God in the shaping of 
the world. They cut down, they carry off, they wear 
away, they rebuild: When once they start in a lime- 
stone fissure, they may make some great natural 
wonder like the Howe Caverns. All that we need 
to do is to let them alone for a small matter of two or 
three millions of years, or maybe a few millions more. 

It is easy to-day to follow the course of the under- 
ground stream in Howe Caverns, and to study the 
rock formations, for the company now in control 
has done a remarkable job of electric lighting. 

By use of colored lights many beautiful effects 
have been secured. That part adds nothing for me. 
This naming the stream the River Styx and one of the 
chasms Dante’s Inferno and every other stalactite 
some weird or ridiculous name, is mere fustian. Per- 
haps many of the tens of thousands who enter this 
cave need to have their imaginations quickened, but 
not the nature lovers. And yet the most ardent dev- 
otee of the natural appreciates the electric lighting. 
Without it the darkness of this catacomb, intense and 
complete, would let nothing through to the brain 
about the Howe Caverns except the fact that the tem- 


perature is 56 degrees on the hottest day of summer. 

If the little stream which made the Howe Cavy- 
erns were asked why it had ever left its banks on the 
surface to undertake this toil in the depths of the earth, 
perhaps, if it were honest, it would reply: ““To make a 
place so dark, so chill, so weird, so unearthly, that 
when pilgrims return from the land journey and the 
water journey below they will appreciate as never 


The Y. P. C. U. Conference 


By Our Special Correspondent | 


When the Young People’s Christian Union arranged for this 
year’s annual gathering of young folks eager to learn and wise 
teachers ready to instruct, down in Maine at Old Ferry Beach, 
they called it a “eonference.” Such learning-teaching meetings in 
the past were called ‘“Gngtitutes.” But now the word “institute” 
doesn’t seem to have the same dignified and comprehensive mean- 
ing that ‘conference’ has. Hence the subtle change. Also it 
is now possible to escape the oddly poignant sense of being ludi- 
crous when some unkind soul sings softly: ‘“Rootety-toot, rootety- 
toot, we’re the boys from the in-sty-toot.” 

So it was a conference that met from July 10 to July 16 at 
Ferry Beach. The faculty and program were of high order. 
The group of young people were of high order. Everything was 
eminently satisfactory except the number of young people who 
registered. After all, there is little fun in arranging an appetizing 
meal unless there are eaters to enjoy it. Counting every possible 
person, the conference numbered about fifty souls. A hundred 
could have been accommodated, to the decided advantage of the 
local Y. P. C. U. groups in the country. 

Sunday morning, July 16, Stella Marek Cushing stood in the 
pulpit in the grove, and delivered a serious, thoughtful, challeng- 
ing sermon—the second sermon of her career, she said. Then, in 
the afternoon, Mrs. Cushing portrayed bits of Albanian life in a 
program presented at Rowland Hall. In the evening, on the dim 
and dusky beach, the crowd was singing about the fire. Suddenly 
Mrs. Cushing sent for her violin. Then she stood on the sands 
and played—song after song that was called for by the young 
folks. The darkness came down with heavier shadows, and the 
fire died down to embers, but the music continued. It wove 
pictures of luminous beauty against the low melody of the washing 
sea. It soared high to meet the misted brilliance of the stars. 
The silhouetted form of the musician, head bent with familiar 
love over the frail instrument, swayed sometimes, slightly, with 
the music. “It was grand!” said one of the girls afterwards. 
Yes—it was one of those unforgettable experiences that just hap- 
pen. 

On Monday morning the faculty went in to work. Dr. John 
M. Atwood taught the whole group how to approach the Bible 
with more insight, understanding and appreciation. His course 
was called ‘Interpreting the Bible for Modern People.” 

During the next hour, Carl Hempel taught the technique of 
making the wheels go round in alocal union. This course was for 
local officers and potential officers, and was one of the most prac- 
tical courses in the curriculum. At this time also the Rey. L. G. 
Williams gave a course in Public Speaking and Self-Expression 
which received many votes as being the best liked course of the 
week. The Rev. M. A. Kapp taught a course for older unioners 
at this hour on “Books in the Modern Mood.” ‘This course 
analyzed the modern mood as one of restlessness and change, 
and showed the directions of some of the gropings in religion, 
economics and psychology. 

A half hour of forum discussion tor the whole conference fol- 
lowed these courses. The first forum proved to be a debate be- 
tween the members of the faculty, who, on the next day, were 
warned to answer questions put by the young people, and not to 
argue abstractions for their own benefits. The faculty was 
strangely acquiescent after that. 


before what they have up above in the air and the?) 
sunshine.” 1) 

Certain it is that it is worth going to “the lodge”?! 
of the caverns for the fair view of the valley of the} 
Cobleskill if for nothing else, and that never does thatt}} 
view seem quite as beautiful or precious as when seeni} 
against the background of an hour or so in the; 


depths. 


One of the outstanding features of each morning was the{ 
chapel hour conducted by the Rev. L. G. Williams of Barre, Vts 
The use of some of the new antiphonal readings compiled by Mr.) 
Williams revealed the beauty and vitality of this form of worship, 
The chapel talks as a whole were called “Steps toward Spiritual] 
Awakening.” | 

Most of each afternoon was left entirely free for recreation] 
swimming, sleeping and study. At five o’clock the bell rang ta 
invite the more intelligent members of the conference to thin 3 
with Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn, Mass., about some of “The Prob- 
lems of Modern Religion.” Dr. Rose discussed God, Pain andj 
Suffering, Science and Religion, and these topics inevitably led t 4 
a consideration of almost all the great themes of religion. i) 

The evening programs were divided between sense and non-| 
sense. Monday, Wednesday and Friday were devoted to healthy 
nonsense, dancing, boating, and the trip to Old Orchard. Tues3 
day and Thursday evenings were given to two exceptional a 
grams. On Tuesday night there was shown a film on “Venerea}} 
Disease” as part of the program on Social Hygiene that eve n 


Consequences of Alcohol.” 
forming, narcotic depressant, and said that there was no case fo? 
alcohol in the complex of modern society. He did not argue abouj 
prohibition. He confined himself to facts about the effects oW 
aleohol. He found an audience steeped in wet propaganda, foi 
the most part, and echoing the arguments of older people, learne 
from newspapers. His straightforward, unhesitating approack } 
to the matter of alcohol in modern society did not perhaps cond 
vince or convert a great number of his hearers at once. But hel 
put up a case so forcefully for strict temperance from a scientifid 
point of view, that it will cause inward debate and questioning} 
for a long time. 
It has been a harping charge that since the prohibition tech} 
nique became legalized, no effort has been made to educate youns| 
people about the basic facts in regard to alcohol. Here ay 
Ferry Beach this year, a direct endeavor was made at least td 
begin a course of thought on the subject. | 
The Pasadena Union in California sent a special letter urging} 
that a course of study, scientifically arranged, on the effects at 
alcohol be incorporated into the educational program of the Y. 
C. U. for the next year. 
Never have there been so many Unitarian young people a 
Ferry Beach. They came as friends. They came as observers 
They had in the back of their minds the splendid conferences hel 
at Star Island. And they found something deeply worth while ay 
Ferry Beach, according to their repeated statements. Alber 
Webster, chairman of this year’s Shoals committee, was the o 
ficial delegate from the Y. P. R. U., and he made a host of friend! 
by his good sportsmanship. He won the prize for the most nove 
costume at the Get-together Party, when, crowned and veile 
with a branch of pine dragging behind him, he appeared as i 
| 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 

Winthrop Southworth, formerly field worker for the Y. 
R. U., was in attendance for most of the conference, and he made 
big hit. 
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Seven folks from Salina, Kansas, interested in joint state 
work in Kansas with the Universalists, came to the conference for 
a night and a day. 

Mary Frances Doeppers of Indianapolis was a welcome guest 
for a few days. She is soon to begin work as executive secretary 
at the Y. P. R. U. headquarters in Boston. 

And often it was said, “If we could take your grove and your 
beach to our Island, and join our folks together, we should have 
the most outstanding conference on the continent.” 

Exceptionally good music was available for all the needs of the 
conference. Mrs. Berthold of Quincy, Mass., was director of 
the Conference Orchestra. Several concerts were given. This 
is the first time, in recent years at least, that a decent provision 
has been made for musical expression on the part of the Ferry 
Beachers. There has been too much inane jazz, and too much life- 
less amateurishness about the music. Earle Dolphin, who was 
formerly musician at Ferry Beach, was himself a wonder—a deli- 


cate and sensitive interpreter of a wide range of musical moods. 


| in the Grove. 


Could we have him together with Mrs. Berthold another year, 
the arrangements would be perfect. 

On Saturday morning, July 16, the farewell service was held 
The orchestra played as the group gathered from 
the last class. The Rev. M. A. Kapp, Dean of the Institute, was 


in charge. 


| 


First a questionnaire was distributed to the young people that 
their reaction to the conference might be secured. Then pledges 
for the work of the national union were called for, and an amazing 
response was obtained. 

Then the words of farewell: 


Good-by, friendly, stately, priest-like trees— 

We carry some of your beauty away in our souls. 

Good-by, outreaching, shimmering sea— 

Your wide boundaries have stretched our lives with the 
symbol of infinite promise. 

Good-by, companionable sands— 

You gave us laughter and play and comradeship. 

Good-by, stars over the sea, and good-by, ocean moon— 

You have shown us the beauty of God in the night. 

Good-by for a time, quiet hours of worship, 

Strong hours of common thought 

And happy, happy hours of making joy together. 

Good-by, clean-souled teachers whose gift of self 

Instructs us in the deeps that have no price. 

Good-by, old friends, new friends— 

Somewhere, soon, we pray to meet again. 


Then were sung “Friendship Circles’ and “Follow the 
Gleam.’’ And the conference was over. 
* * * 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHURCH 
AT SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
An impressive service and the natural beauty of the sur- 
roundings made the annual outdoor service of the Church of the 


Good Shepherd, held at the farm of Leon Cutler on Parker Hill 
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on the site of the first Universalist church in Springfield, July 31, 

a fitting culmination to the two-day celebration of the one 

hundredth anniversary of the founding of the present church. 
Governor Stanley C. Wilson, Dr. Sidney B. Snow of Chicago, 


and the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer were the speakers at the Sun- 


j 
_ day afternoon service. 


Other speakers from out of town during 


’ the ceremonies were Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of the 


Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Victor A. Friend, 


president of the Universalist General Convention. 


: 


About 350 persons attended the Parker Hill service and en- 
joyed a picnic lunch afterward. 

An untimely thunder shower threatened to rout the gather- 
ing and unfortunately cut short the fine address of Dr. Sidney B. 
Snow, president of the Meadville Theological School in Chicago, 


who gave the concluding address on the program. After the 
shower, a brilliant rainbow, all the more beautiful from that 
vantage point, seemed to hallow the service with its promise of 


hope. 
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A feature of the meeting was the “lining-out” of the old 
hymn, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,’’ by George A. Perry, 
as done in the days of 1790. Music was furnished during the 
afternoon by a brass quartet consisting of Benjamin Ross, Merle 
Gove, Ear] Stearns and Allen Lee. 

An attractive sight was the gathering in the hollow under the 
apple trees on the site of the historic old church, with the wide 
spreading mountain view. Here it was that the inhaitants of the 
first thriving settlement in Springfield worshiped in the church on 
the site given by Lieutenant Isaac Parker, first settler on Parker 
Hill. 

The bell which was bought by the church in 1805, with 
money raised by the congregation with great difficulty, has been 
preserved all these years, and during the past year has been 
newly mounted on the small building which houses the tables 
and other equipment used each year in the annual service. The 
bell tolled for the service again Sunday for the first time in many 
years. 

The occasion became more merry as the picnic lunch was 
served and old acquaintances were renewed. Groups wandered 
off to look at the ancient tombstones in the old graveyard, with 
their picturesque verses, the old burying ground which holds the 
bones of the first settlers in the vicinity of Springfield, including 
Isaac Parker himself. 

A beautiful responsive reading on the everlasting glory of 
the mountains opened the service. The first address of the 
afternoon was delivered by Governor Wilson, who emphasized 
the value of cherishing the traditions of the past, yet always 
striving for progress. 

Governor Wilson began attending the Universalist church of 
Springfield at the age of about twelve years, he said, although it 
was only once, and Sunday was only the second time. He spoke 
of the value of tradition in this hurrying age when we are always 
looking for change, and commended the church for preserving 
its traditions. 

He praised the spirit of the early Vermonters, who attended 
their churches loyally, although the buildings were seldom beau- 
tiful and never comfortable in the days when those who did not 
go to church were deemed ungodly. 

“Tt is a source of pride to me as a Universalist,” the Governor 
said, “that the people of that faith, liberal and progressive as 
they are, still desire to preserve the traditions and the historic 
background of Universalism. They do this as they press on 
to better things.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer spoke of the founders of the 
Universalist Church as pioneers in democracy and equity, par- 
ticularly in matters of theology. The work of the Universalist 
Church in pioneering is not yet completed, but must continue 
as of old, he declared. There is pioneering to be done, Mr. 
Pennoyer said, in social and ethical fields. The church must 
look after the needs of the common, the ordinary man. 

Dr. Sidney B. Snow, to the regret of the audience, spoke 
only briefly, owing to the heavy rainstorm. He brought the 
greetings and congratulations of the Unitarian Church, em- 
phasizing the need of co-operation and unity among the churches, 
especially between Universalist and Unitarian churches, which are 
so close in principle. 

Dr. Snow spoke of the probability and desirability of the 
merging of the two churches into a closer unity, into a church 
called the Free Church of America. 

Nearly a hundred persons gathered at the church in the vil- 
lage Saturday evening for the reception and supper which opened 
the ceremonies, and enjoyed the speeches of greeting from the 
other pastors, from Victor A. Friend, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, the main address of the evening by Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop, and the delicious supper which preceded 
them. 

Mr. Friend brought congratulations from the national or- 
ganization and spoke of the place of the church in the life of the 
ordinary man. He spoke of the duty of each one to help in the 
reduction of the expense of our government and the place of the 
church in guiding the life of the ordinary man. 
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He mentioned the influence of great personalities in religion, 
Jesus, Confucius, Buddha, Peter, Paul, and so on down the list. 
The common man’s duty is hardest, he said, and declared that 
the church may help the common man by the personality of its 
leaders. 

The Rev. George Pomfrey, the Rev. E. H. Martin and the 
Rev. Augustine Jones brought greetings from the Baptist, 
Methodist and Congregational churches, respectively, inter- 
spersing their remarks with humorous stories which delighted 
their audience. Each spoke of the value of unity among the 
various churches and the progress that has been made in recent 
years toward co-operation and tolerance. 

George A. Perry, for many years a leader in the church, 
gave interesting reminiscences of the history of the church during 
his memory and events which had been told him by older mem- 
bers. The church was established when there were four villages, 
the present village, Parker Hill, Eureka and the north village. 
Due to the lack of easily accessible water in the hill villages, the 
people gradually moved down into the valley. 

It was decided in the early part of the nineteenth century 
that since the people of the Parker Hill settlement were moving 
down into the valley the church must be established there too, 
and the new society was organized in 1882. When the church 
was first built, it was situated at the end of the village, there be- 
ing only a few houses below. It was first called the Union 
Meeting House Society and also included the Episcopal body. 

The material for the new church was found locally, and the 
same structure is still standing, although remodeled several times. 

There was no settled pastor for some years. One of the 
first pastors, ‘“Father” Bailey, spent much of his life here. The 
Rev. Mr. Farnsworth was among the most active and popular 
ministers, and Mrs. Farnsworth helped him greatly, as she was 
instrumental in establishing the Mission Circle. 

In 1873, the vestry was built, and the new organ installed, 
with a new ell to shelter it. At that time the high pulpit was 
removed, also the old box pews and the gallery. Other pastors 
mentioned by Mr. Perry were Messrs. Thompson, Pennoyer, 
Reardon, Parkhurst, Stetson, Welch, Knight, and the present 
pastor, the Rev. H. E. Latham. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke of the liberal 
movement which was running around the world one hundred 
years ago at the time when the church was founded. It was the 
time of the founding of the Unitarian denomination here and in 
England. It was also the time of the industrial revolution, the 
development of electricity and machinery. It might be, Dr. 
Lathrop pointed out, that the scientific development had much 
to do with the growth of liberality in religious thought. 

There is as much need of progress now as there has been in 
the past, Dr. Lathrop declared. Bold pioneers are needed in the 
field of social research, a field in which the church can help 
greatly. 

He declared that the church must listen to science, must 
pledge itself to follow truth. There is need now to work for 
disarmament. Peoplemust now dream things never even thought 
of before. 

Delightful music was furnished during the supper by a quar- 
tet composed of C. F. Simanton, flute; Gertha Ross, violin; 
Helen Perry, violin, and Donald White, piano. 

During the regular Sunday morning service summaries were 
given of the work of various departments of the church. In- 
strumental music was given by Mrs. Latham at the organ, 
Gertha Ross, violin, and C. F. Simanton, flute. 

Miss Alice Wright gave a summary of the growth of the 
Mission Circle. It was founded under the direction of Mrs. 
Parkhurst and at that time had eight members, never more than 
thirty-five. It has always had an education purpose, and its 
support has gone to many things. Some of the things accom- 
plished by the Mission Circle are the study of missions; women’s 
day services, joint meetings with the missionary societies of 
other churches, the support of a missionary home in Tokyo, the 
support of several Japanese girls, contribution toward a church 
in North Carolina, state Universalist work, Children’s Aid 


Society, flood relief, local relief work, the sending of books to 


North Carolina, the securing of out of town speakers, and the 


support of many other worthy enterprises. 


George Howard Poole, superintendent of the Sunday school, |} 
told of the development of that organization, which had its be- ; 
ginning in 1842. Previous to that, there were two church ser- f 
vices, one in the morning and one at one in the afternoon. Sun- ||| 
day school was sandwiched in between. The Rev. Mr. Farns- \| 
worth drew up plans of the Sunday school and Mrs. Farnsworth || 
took charge. The morning service was dropped and the Sun- 


day school substituted. 
She recruited among the shops, and at one time there was 


an attendance of 365.. At that time the program consisted en- 


tirely of study of the Bible. One feature was a series of concerts 


by the pupils once a month. They also had a circulating library | 
M. C. Lovell preceded Mr. Poole as || 


of over a thousand books. 
superintendent and served in that capacity for many years, 
building up the school greatly. 

Since Mr. Poole’s work as superintendent, there has been 
emphasis on talks by the superintendent, and study of related 
topic from other sources than the Bible. 

The Rev. H. E. Latham in his sermon told of the organiza- 


tion of the society in 1832, when twenty-two men drew up the 1! 
The church was free to all, and the pastor | | 
of any church was to be allowed to talk from the pulpit. The | 


articles of association. 


town was to have the right to hold any meetings in the basement 
of the church. 


The Universalist Church has always had an interest in | 
education, Mr. Latham declared, evinced in Springfield by the 


fact that four ministers were also superintendents of schools. 


The Universalist Church has never held the notion, he said, that | 
there was only one way to the city of God.—Springfield Reporter. | 
* * : 


* 
DEATH OF REV. CHARLES W. PORTER-SHIRLEY 
The Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley died after a brief 


illness at Providence, R. I., August 19. He was a native of 
Chesterfield, England, was educated at Oxford, served as a 


Methodist minister in Nova Scotia, and entered the Unitarian | 
fellowship. His pastorates were at Geneseo, Ill., Barre and 
Attleboro, Mass., and for the last five years at the Bell Street | 
Chapel, an independent institution in Providence. After com- | 


ing to Rhode Island he came into Universalist fellowship ac- 
cording to the rules of dual fellowship. Mr. Porter-Shirley was 
a genial and scholarly man and was greatly esteemed by the 
Universalist clergy of Rhode Island. His funeral took place on 
Sunday, August 21, and the body was interred in North Burial 
Ground. The Rev. E. M. Baker of Westminster Unitarian 


Church officiated. Besides the widow there remain three sons : 


and a daughter, all of Providence. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SUPPORT FOR THE LEADER 


lo the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose subscription for the coming year. I hope to be 
ible to take the Leader as long as it is published. Long may it 
ive! 

I always read Johannes first, then the editorials for the 
viewpoint on current events, then dear Mr. Hoggarth, and last- 
y, the sermons, all good for one. Rightly, or wrongly, it takes 
the place of church going for me. It gives me more. 
| Blanche E. Strong. 

Hollywood, Cal. 


* * 


A BIGGER AND BETTER MURRAY GROVE 


"0 the Editor of the Leader: 

Murray Grove’s season opened July 16 with a large and 
mthusiastic attendance. In fact some of our guests for the sea- 
on were on hand the day before the official opening, but as we 
re glad to greet our friends at any time, they were extended a 
‘ordial welcome. 

Several days before the opening, the pathetic news reached 
is that the barn on the Potter farm had burned completely to 
he ground, depriving the tenant farmer of his entire holdings in 
ive stock, feed, farming implements, etc. He had worked faith- 
ully all winter and actually denied himself the proper tood in 
rder to feed his stock and have them in good condition before 
uur opening. He is very poor and his misfortune aroused the 
ympathy of the entire community. We were deeply touched 
when we learned that a number of women from this section of 
Yew Jersey had interested their friends in his be.alf and spon- 
ored a successful card party for his benefit. Over $60 was 
ealized through their kindness and the help of our guests at 
Murray Grove. The farmer’s deep appreciation and gratitude 
yore than repaid their efforts. 

On our opening Sunday we had the privilege of hearing 
ldwin Wilson, city editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, considered one 
{ the most brilliant men in newspaper work to-day. He urged 
hat pulpit and press must stand together and each supplement 
he efforts of the other to succeed. In the course of his remarks 
e dwelt upon the Lindbergh tragedy and the way in which it 
ras handled by the press. The service was held, at Mr. Wilson’s 

aquest, in the Potter Memorial Church, standing hard by the 
sot where John Murray preached his first sermon in America 
1 September, 1770. 

The following Sunday George Keller, sales manager of one 
{ Philadelphia’s leading business houses, spoke at Murray Grove. 
le dwelt upon the application of religion in one’s every-day busi- 
ess and social life, quoting and enlarging upon the beautiful 
oem, “Growing Lovely—Growing Old.” 

On Sunday, July 31, the Rev. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia, 
»sident pastor at Murray Grove, delivered the address. His 
srmon as usual was instructive and deeply interesting, dwelling 
pon the value of Murray Grove as a sanctuary and our great 
2ed in these uncertain times of such a sanctuary. 

Aug. 7 the Rev. William Haney of Newark, N. J., gave the 
mon and was particularly earnest and convincing. Mr. 
aney’ s congregation was the largest of the season, in fact our 
tendance at Murray Grove is steadily increasing every week. 
Te expect to have a house full to capacity next Saturday, Aug. 
}, when we celebrate our annual Birthday Party. A group of 
sung men from Philadelphia are giving a minstrel show which 
somises to be a splendid entertainment. On Aug. 19 and 20 
1e annual fair will be held, Miss Edith Wilson chairman. 

We are looking forward to a very instructive and success- 
l Institute this year, and extend to all a cordial welcome to 
‘urray Grove. This year arrangements have been made for 
ir guests to have a day of golf should they so desire. The 
mmming has been particularly fine this season and with the 
der folks enjoying their Beate at the hotel and our young folks 


their dancing, singing and games at their own particular house, 
every one seems to be enjoying their stay at Murray Grove. 
We have a big comfortable bus and have taken some very en- 
joyable trips to Atlantic City, Asbury Park, Beach Haven, Bar- 
negat Light, etc. We take our lunch and have a glorious day. 
Emma C. Smith. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 8. 


* * 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Between the bombardment of “I. G.’”’ of Marshall, Texas, 
and the main question raised by John A. Wheeler of Cambridge, 
Mass., the writer still maintains that what must be consid- 
ered in any estimate of the function of the church is that of the 
place of any human institution as a means to an end. I dis- 
cussed the necessity of ‘“‘social structures” as the only means 
which society has for advancing the interests of mankind. As 
all societies are made up of men and women, who struggle with 
such imperfect equipment as nature gives the most of us, it is 
the spirit of the act that really moves the race toward a higher 
ideal. Hence, I am not interested in our defects but in our 
accomplishments; in what we strive to do against the handicaps 
which beset us all along our journey. 

The citations from my boyhood were perfectly natural and 
call for no apology. They were the usual formative causes which 
come to any young person, and it makes my blood doil when we 
are subjected to adverse estimates just because our way of doing 
the best we can does not appeal to some carping critic. Con- 
structive criticisms are always welcome, but it is only fair to say 
in rebuttal that we should like to see the other fellow do any 
better. All human action is defective; under the terms of na- 
ture it could not be otherwise; it is only natural to deny the right 
of criticism unless some better way can be shown. This is still 
my indictment of Lincoln—that he would join a church if it cor- 
responded with what he thought ought to be done. Then why 
didn’t he organize a church and show the world how it should be 
carried on? 

Mr. Wheeler asks why so many churches are closed. Any 
student of Lester Frank Ward can tell why. The reason is 
simply because they have served their purpose, and the world 
has moved up where they once were. The “structure” is the 
means to the end, and when the objective is gained, then the so- 
ciety passes out because its missions have been fulfilled. But 
the machinery used has lifted the race to a higher level than when 
it first appeared. The coral reef of civilization has always been 
developed by small accretions, like the steps in the stairway of 
human progress; but without the institution the progress could 
never have been brought about. And each separate increase 
remains forever. It does not perish, it is simply absorbed in the 
advancing hosts of progress, but without its own little contribu- 
tion the greater gains could never have been secured. 

I have learned as a traveling salesman to show just how 
certain business gains can be secured. It is equally applicable 
to the mission of the church. If Stanton, Stelle and Goddard 
had not gone from Colgate in our college days, where would the 
world be? Those boys have been splitting the Chinese Empire 
wide open, and as a classmate I am up in arms against any ad- 
verse judgment against their duly successful enterprises in the 
interest of the souls and the bodies of the unfortunate denizens 
of that heathen country. 

This is my defense against the habit of belittling the church 
because some weak-kneed critic doesn’t dare to do what he expects 
church members to perform. The work of Deacon Kelley in 
the little Baptist church in Durhamville, N. Y., is still my un- 
effaceable recollection of just what an ordinary farmer did for 
that York State community. Qoud est demonstrandum. 

Wiliam A. Wood. 

Framingham, Mass. 
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THE GERMAN MAELSTROM 

The Reichstag elections of July 31, which were preceded 
by a campaign in which more than 100 were killed and many 
hundreds seriously wounded, have resulted in a stalemate. 
Although this was the fourth important election in Germany 
within five months, almost 85 per cent of the qualified voters 
went to the polls. According to the system of proportional 
representation obtaining in the Reich, the new Reichstag has 


607 members. 


Composition of the 1932 and 1930 Reichstags 


1932 1930 
Right: Seats Seats 
National Socialist party .......----+++-- 230 8=6107 
Nationalist party ©.......--++sseseeeeee 37 41 
People’s party. cocics 2.2 ot Hens lee ee f 30 
Christian Socialist party ....--+-+-++--++ 4 14 
Agrarian parties ...........+-- eiei te ictoe: 3 21 
Economic party .......-:22+-+ sere: 2 Zo 
Other conservative parties ..........--+: 20 
Tota leese Aa Ne eer betaidse 283 256 
Center and Moderate Left: 
Bavarian People’s party .....-..++-++-++ 20 19 
Catholic Center party .........:-..---- 76 68 
Statelpanuyaeem cr terre ierntrecrs 4 14 
Bavarian Farmers’ party........---++-+> 2 
Social Democratic party .....-..++++++: 183 1438 
AMGEN ea vae he diovan rome Orr eoiageoro 238 244 
Extreme Left: 
Gommunistswen se cer ee rs ne ce 89 ue 
Total Number of Seats ......6.-.+++e05 607 577 


The National Socialists, although the largest group ever 
represented in a Republican Reichstag, failed to acquire a ma- 
jority of the seats, even with the support of the other Right par- 
ties. The moderate groups also failed of a majority, and the 
balance of power is thus held by the Communists. The Nazi 
gains since the presidential election of last April are negligible, 
and many observers believe they have reached their peak. Hit- 
ler, however, has succeeded in simplifying German politics by 
reducing the number of parties to four main groups: the extreme 
nationalist Nazis, the moderate Catholic parties, the Social 
Democrats, and the Communists. 

It seems improbable that the Hitlerites and the other Right 
parties can form a government without the assistance or tolera- 
tion of Dr. Bruening’s Catholic Center party. The gulf between 
Hitler and Bruening isso deep, however, that it appears impossible, 
for the present at least, for them to co-operate. Control of the 
Reich thus remains in the hands of von Schleicher and the Reichs- 
wehr, and recent events clearly indicate that the guiding policy 
of this regime is primarily anti-socialist. 

The Junker Cabinet may be regarded as the last capitalist 
barricade against socialism—whether in the attenuated form 
advocated by the moderate Social Democrats, the Moscow vari- 
ety of the Communists, or the undefined tenets of the National 
Socialist program. Dr. Bruening was forced out of office because 
it was felt too many concessions had been made to the Social 
Democrats; although after the retirement of the Centrist Chan- 
cellor of the Reich, the government of Prussia—comprising two- 
thirds of Germany—and the Prussian police remained in the 
hands of a Socialist-Center coalition functioning as a business 
administration until the deadlocked Prussian Diet could agree 
on a new government. The principal task of the Prussian 
officials—to maintain law and order in a country disturbed by 
almost continuous electoral campaigns—was made doubly dif- 
ficult by the Reich’s decree of June 16, which lifted the ban pre- 


viously imposed by the Bruening Ministry on the Nazi Storm || 
Troops. The South German states of Baden, Wurttembert| 
and Bavaria protested strongly and refused to allow Nazi uni-; 
forms within their borders. On June 28, however, another Reich}| 
decree lifted the ban on Nazi uniforms in the states barring them, | 
but reaffirmed that states might ban individual political demon-; 
strations and parades at their discretion. 

The electoral campaign was marked by riots and shooting 
between Nazis and Communists. A particularly bloody clash}! 
occurred on July 17 in Altona, near Hamburg—apparently /) 
provoked by a parade of Hitlerite Storm Troops; as a result, || 
the Reich government banned by decree all out-door meetings§ 
and parades. The Nazis brought pressure to bear on the Reich] 
government to restore order in Prussia, and on July 29 the Papen) 
government appointed a Federal Commissioner for Prussia,| 
placed Berlin and the province of Brandenburg under martial! 
law, and forced Prussian Minister-President Braun and Minister 
of the Interior Severing—both Socialists—to resign under threati 
of military arrest. Berlin police officials—also Socialists—were} 
forcibly ejected by the Reichswehr and jailed until they had signed! 
resignations. By this coup d’etat, von Schleicher was able to rid: 
Prussia of its Socialist Ministers, restore “law and order’ wit 
the Reichswehr supreme, and entrench the Reich government—}j 
which now controls Prussia also—against future eventualities.|| 
The Papen-Schleicher government’s excuse for its action was 
the alleged inability of the Prussian authorities to cope with thes 
so-called Communist menace. | 

The government’s action was based on Article 48 of the} 
Weimar Constitution and was upheld by a decision of the Su-| 
preme Court of the Reich on July 25. The Court declined taj 
grant the deposed Prussian government a temporary injunctio 
restraining further removals, or to restrict von Papen, as Federal] 
Commissioner, in the internal administration of Prussia. The 
real issue as to the Constitutional right of the Reich government}, 
to intervene in the affairs of a state was not settled, howeverj} 
but will be investigated and a decision handed down later. i 

The Reichstag elections can not be said to have altered} 
fundamentally the German political situation. 


aoe 


President von 
Hindenburg and, above all, General von Schleicher and thej 
Reichswehr remain as the controlling factors. Whether th 
anti-socialist policy will be successful in the long run remains a 
be seen. 

ae 


SOVIET NON-AGGRESSION PACTS 


The signing on July 25 of a non-aggression pact between the} 
Soviet Union and Poland, which had been initialed six months} 
earlier, marks an important step toward the pacification oj 
Eastern Europe. In this agreement the two countries note tha "| 
under the Kellogg pact, they have abandoned war as an instrud 
ment of national policy, and declare that they will abstain fro ‘ 
mutual aggression, either alone or in co-operation with thir¢ 
states. Any act infringing the territorial integrity or politica, 
independence of the other party, even if not preceded by a de c| 
laration of war or unaccompanied by military operations, shall b ! 
regarded as a Violation of the non-aggression pact. Should onil 
of the parties be attacked by a third state or group of states, thi 
other undertakes to maintain strict neutrality. Finally, th) 
two countries agree to settle all differences, no matter what thei 
nature, by peaceful means; failing settlement through diplomati 
negotiations, such differences will be submitted to a conciliation 
procedure outlined in a special convention which will form a 
integral part of the non-aggression pact. | 

Poland had delayed the siguing of this pact pending the con 
clusion of a similar agreement between the Soviet Union ans 
Rumania. Its decision to act without its ally is apparently du. 
to apprehension concerning the growth of aggressive nationalis 
feeling in Germany. | 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. | 
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Japan and America 


Japan and America—a Journey and a 
Political Survey. By Henry W. Taft. 
(Macmillan. $3.50.) 


The burden of Japan and America has 
been carried in this book in two parts. 
Part I describes the visit to Japan of a 
group of well meaning persons devoted to 
the interests of good -will. The purposes 
of this visit were many fold, embraced 
under the one head of improved relations. 
The second part deals with the high peaks 
in Japanese-American relations through- 
out the last twenty-five years. 

There is of course some usefulness in 
having a permanent record of a journey so 
rich in social contacts sketched in type for 
an arm chair traveler to follow. Unfor- 
tunately the achievement of good will 
seems a bit smothered under elaborate 
entertainment. It is extremely difficult 
for the lay Occidental to understand 
thoroughly the real sentiments of a people 
who have been conditioned to a social cul- 
ture as rigid in execution as the No drama 
is inart. The friendship of such a man as 
Viscount Hi-ichi Shibusawa is a real and 
tangible thing, whereas the endless speeches 
poured into the ear of the Welcome As- 
sociation to be poured again into type the 
next day by the local press leave the reader, 
if not the visitor, a trifle dazed. 

One can not fai] to compare the first sec- 
tion of Henry Taft’s book with other com- 
mentators upon Japanese life and culture. 
Sydney Greenbie appeals to me as one 
who has had the truer assay. In his 
“Japan—Real and Imaginary’ he puts 
down the observations of one who wan- 
dered about here and there without the 
handicap of formal reception, quietly, 
unnoticed and without purpose. In spite 
of the stark truth which he does not hesi- 
tate to state, his appraisal of the finer 
things Japanese seems a bit more convinc- 
ing than the gratefulnesses of a Welcome 
Association. The butter has been spread 
a bit thick in the bread-and-butter section 
of Henry Taft’s diary. 

Part II comes down to the earth we 
know. It will well repay the student of 
the Oriental scene. All of the several 
pacts are dusted off and spread out, the 
Washington Disarmament Conference, the 
unwritten Gentlemen’s Agreement, with 
gentlemen agreeing each in his own way, 
and the Immigration Bill of 1924 in Con- 
gress. These happy and unhappy events 
are all a necessary part of an historical 
background of the fateful events of 1931- 
82. Henry W. Taft ploughs this old field 
again in the hope that a new and better 
crop of Amer-Jap feeling will sprout. 
There is certainly a wonderful opportunity 
for a Burbank in this acreage of inter- 
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racial husbandry. One wonders whether 
the conclusions of praise announced with a 
certain juvenile freshness in the preface 
have not distorted the true picture of 
Japan, an image which the Japanese would 
recognize with a little difficulty. 

After all, the world has not yet absorbed 
the shock of the Manchurian invasion, 
followed as it was by the Shanghai incident. 
The reality of these events, somehow, 
stabs through the elaborate menus and 
wordy greetings of the Welcome Associa- 
tion, leaving the people of the United 
States in a querulous mood. “Japan and 
America’? may be the sedative desired, 
although I fear a more powerful simple 
will be required to heal the hurt and cure 
the ache of countries so sorely wounded. 

H. W. Elkinton. 

Germantown, Pa. 


* * 


The Way Forward 
By Robert S. Brookings. (Macmillan.) 


The present world economic crisis has 
been productive of one potential good. 
In nations having the capitalistic system, 
so-called, it has brought forth a steady 
stream ‘of proposals for the reorganization 
of our economic life. For the first time 
on a large scale, the intellectuals have been 
compelled to re-examine the tenets on 
which the profit economy has rested. 
Such a re-examination has led a few to 
embrace communism while others have 
been driven to reactionism. The vast 
majority, however, have come to the con- 
clusion that the need is to so modify the 
existing system as to correct its defects 
and to conserve its benefits. 

With this last group, Robert S. Brook- 
ings, founder and chairman of the board of 
the Brookings Institution in Washington, 
is in substantial agreement. In this small 
book, made up of previously published 
essays together with some new material, 
he presents the fruits of his studies in 
economic problems. As far as Europe is 
concerned, the way forward lies in eco- 
nomic co-operation. Russia’s experiment 
has failed, in its achievements up to the 
present, to promote liberty and individ- 
uality, ‘‘the indispensable essentials of 
economic efficiency.”’ A planned economy 
may well be needed in the United States, 
but ‘‘the most important part of such plan 
should be to stimulate consumption.” 
The way to stimulate such consumption 
might be along the lines suggested by the 
New Zealand experiment as set forth in 
the ‘Companies Empowering Act, 1924,” 
and its amendment of 1931. | 

Certain modifications in the New 
Zealand plan are made by the author in 
his concrete proposals for this country. 
Inasmuch as experience has revealed that 
“the corporation has demonstrated itself 
as the most efficient organization for the 
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production, distribution and division of 
wealth,’ our corporation might be re- 
quired to reincorporate under a federal 
law which “while securing to capital a 
fair return at a fixed rate of interest and 
dividends, risk considered, would divide 
all additional profits or accretions in the 
form of labor shares between the employ- 
ees (management and labor) in the ratio 
of their individual contributions.” Such 
a system would make labor a_ larger 
partner in the direction of industry, as 
well as a direct sharer in its profits and 
losses. It would also place a fixed rental 
value on capital invested, ‘‘as has always 
been the case on the much larger capital 
invested in bonds and preferred stocks.’ 

Andrew G. Truxal. 

Dartmouth College. 


* * 

Pasteur 
The Genius of Louis Pasteur. By 
Piers Compton. (Macmillan. $4.50.) 


A good Life of Pasteur has long been 
needed.  Vallery-Radot’s well known 
biography is a book redeemed by its sub- 
ject. Written by a son-in-law of M. Pas- 
teur, it represented an industrious effort 
to assemble the known facts from many 
sources, but it failed to present the central 
figure dramatically. Pasteur stands out 
from the pages by virtue of his sheer 
power, aS a man and as a scientist, and 
not as a result of any artistry on the 
author’s part. 

A number of students who had made a 
careful case-study of Pasteur on the basis 
of Vallery-Radot’s Life recently found it a 
valuable exercise to suggest ways in which 
a biography of Pasteur could be made 
more continuously interesting and could 
at the same time more successfully repre- 
sent in its own quality the greatness of 
Pasteur’s mind. One naturally turns to 
this new biography by Piers Compton to 
see whether the ideal biography of Pasteur 
has at last appeared. 

If all that was needed was to have a com- 
petent writer utilize the materials in the 
existing Life but present them more effect- 
ively, we can say this new book succeeds. 
Few additional sources, apparently, have 
been consulted, nor are there indications 
that the documents used by Vallery-Radot 
have been available for the new author. 
But, more importantly, the new Life does 
not differ markedly from the older in the 
characterization of Pasteur, who was, 
after all, a remarkable and not at all 
typical combination of sentiment and 
science. We should like, not the extreme 
condensation in a Gamaliel Bradford 
“osychograph,’’ but an_ interpretation 
which yet succeeded in discovering the 
essential soul of the man. It is true that 
Mr. Compton does mark more clearly the 
stages of Pasteur’s development, and also 


indicates on what sort of stage Pasteur 
played his part, but the reader is still 
asking, as he was when he laid down 
Vallery-Radot, what sort of man Pasteur 
really was. He was industrious, yes; in- 
defatigable in pursuit of truth, yes; gen- 
erous to his colleagues, especially younger 
men; loyal to those, especially older men, 
who had shown him the path of effective 
research, yes; but what was he in his 
home life, in his relations with opponents, 
as a man of deep religious faith? Was 
that deep patriotism which led him to seek 
national advantage in scientific success ever 
reconciled in his own mind with his efforts 
for human brotherhood? There are many 
unanswered questions. 

The book before us has several good il- 
lustrations which add considerably to the 
interest. 

IBLE IB Se 
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This New Education 


By Herman Harrell Horne. (Abingdon 

Press. $2.50.) 

Professor Horne has the rare gilt of 
stating profound truths in simple language 
and of translating the thought of the ex- 
pert into the vocabulary of the common 
man. This book does in the field of edu- 
cation these things which the author has 
successfully done in other fields. 

Professor Horne has a habit of classily- 
ing ideas in numbered paragraphs which 
makes his book easy reading and gives it a 
value to the student and for class work. 
But this orderliness does not rob the writ- 
ing of style and charm. Certain striking 
sentences illustrate the brilliancy which 
illumines what might easily be dry reading. 

“Self-expression may easily become self- 
explosion.” 

“The experimental method is a very 
expensive way of transmitting funded 
knowledge.” 

The advocates of new theories in educa- 
tion often “appear as partisan zealots on 
the defensive instead of open-minded ex- 
perimenters with a new instrument.” 

“Born equal before the law but unequal 
before life, what man requires is appro- 
priate opportunity for each individual, 
not the same opportunity for all individ- 
uals.” 

“A democratic school trains leaders of 
followers, and it trains followers of leaders. 
The first without the second is footless, 
and the second without the first is head- 
less.” 

“The snob is the person who, having a 
superiority complex, insists on exhibiting 
it. If your education has made you a 
better person, let this fact bolster your 
common humanity, not your class-con- 
sciousness.” 

The early chapters describe the old and 
the old-new education, with a chapter out- 
lining twenty-five characteristics of the 
new education. The reader feels, perusing 
these items, that this “new education’’ is 
quite too good to be true. If it were made 
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available for humanity, would the race 
suddenly become perfect? Would all social 
problems be solved? But the next chapter 
runs over the same twenty-five points, dis- 
cussing the question, “Is the new education 
true?” With keen discrimination and 
flashes of humor, Professor Horne shows 
that there are faults in the much-advertised 
project method, fallacies in the insistence 
that all teaching be ‘‘child-centered,” a 
certain lack of practicality in the idea of 
‘“ntrinsic motivation.” “It is all very 
well to have need before knowledge in mild 
ecases—but it is good for school children 
to have the fire-drill before the fire.” ‘““The 
weakness of the new education may be 
that it relies too much on immediate in- 
terest and involuntary effort, whereas 
what life often requires of us is action in 
accord with a remote interest and volJun- 


tary effort.” 
An interesting chapter on ““Why Have 
Religion?’ discusses reasons for and 


against religion from the standpoint of the 
educated man. Admitting that relig‘on 
has often held beliefs later regarded as 
superstitions, and that science has changed 
many religious beliefs, the writer yet in- 
sists that religion itself is not superstition. 
‘Man does not cease to worship when he 
begins to understand, he only worships 
more intelligently. Man does not cease 
to pray when he realizes the orderly. charac- 
ter of the universe, he only prays more 
consistently with the Divine Will... . 
We have religion in education because it 
belongs there, and it belongs there because 
it belongs in life. The religious man has 
at least begun to live completely.’”’ The 
point is well made that the need of the 
public school is not the teacher of religion 
but the religious teacher. “The religious 
teacher is the one who handles all truth 
reverently, who senses the presence of God 
in the daily round and the common task 
of school life, who can assist boys and girls 
to harmonize their knowledge of science 
with their experience of religion.” 

The book ends with an interesting chap- 
ter on the ‘‘Thought of God in the Light 
of the New Education.’ The experiences 
which bring us into the presence of the 
highest we know are our approach to God. 
“God is the Presence and Power in our- 
selves and beyond ourselves, that makes 
for value.” ‘The experience of God gives 
a new and transcendent center to life.” 
Without this experience there is no ade- 
quacy of life. The art of leading the im- 
mature, of whatever age, into this ex- 
perience of God, is called religious educa- 
tion. As all life should have the trans- 
forming touch of religion, so all education, 
being the art of living well, should be per- 
vaded by religion.’’ 


* Ox 
What Is Teaching? 


By Frances Cole McLester. (Cokesbury 
Press. 35 cents.) 


The difficult and important question 
which gives a title to this little book is dis- 


to any group of church school workers. | 
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cussed by a group of men and women | 
working in a church school from the stand- | 
point of their actual experience, leading \] 
them out into an understanding of some || 
very vital principles of pedagogy. ; 

It is written from the viewpoint of the | 
Methodist Church, South, and deals with 1 
lesson material used by that denomina- || 
tion, but its clear statement of problems || 
and its practical effort to solve them from |} 
the vantage ground of modern theories ||| 
of education, will give the book a value. 


Its method of presenting the problems | 
through the conversations of actual people || 
gives an interesting aspect to the presenta- || 


tion. 
* * 


The Archeology of Palestine and then 
Bible 


By W. F. Albright, Director of the amertlt 
can School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, 1920-29. (Revell. $2.00.) jj 


Dr. Albright does three things in this4 
book. In chapter one he traces the dis-4 
covery of ancient Palestine by means of 
excavations. In chapter two he describes 
the civilizations found layer by layer, from: 
the bottom up, on the site known as Tell 
Beit Mirsim, a city mound of S. Judah, 

which is in all probability Kiriath Sepher,} 
“‘City of the Scribe,’’ mentioned in the boo | 
of Joshua. In chapter three he writes off 
the new light thrown by archeology upon} 
the Bible, singling out for comment the¥ 
age of the Patriarchs, the Law of Moses, | 
and the age of Exile and Restoration. 

Dr. Albright finds that evidence leads} 
him upon the whole to corroborate the 
general lines of Bible tradition, and that 
the findings of archeology leave the Bible 
standing out “‘more and more brightly 
against the background of the ancient 
Orient.”’ | 

Dr. Albright refers when necessary, with} 
restraint, to his own labors. He _ hag} 
served the American School of Orienta}} 
Research in Jerusalem for years when funds} 
were so short that he and Mrs. Albrighi 


the highly aon types of pottery found 
in the excavations a kind of ladder, thy 


of civilization found in the layers of t 
excavations, so close in the correlation} 
The best pottery comes from the tomb} 
and households of the feudal barons of thi} 
Middle Bronze Ages, around 1800 B. Gill 
the Philistines go in for gaily colored pots} 


have been, in the days of the Kingdoms, |] 
singularly vigorous, original, and indus|| 
trious set of people, do not shine as potter¢) 
Dr. Albright never neglects to suppor) 
(Continued on page 987) | 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST CO- 
OPERATION 


At a meeting held early in the summer in 
Boston six Unitarian and seven Univer- 
salist leaders in the field of religious edu- 
cation met to talk over the possibility of 
co-operation in the matter of summer 
institutes in 1933. 

With the use of the blackboard this 
group soon had before it a graphic picture 
of the institutes now being promoted by 
both denominations, the geographical 
location of each and the approximate 
number of persons attending. After in- 
ventory had been taken a discussion fol- 
lowed and many questions were asked 
and answered. A second meeting is called 
for early in the fall at which time, in the 
light of facts revealed at the June meeting, 
plans will be made for the future. 

Meantime the summer of 1932 has seen a 
step in the direction of co-operation. Dr. 
Angus H. Maclean of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity was instructor at the Religious 
Education Institute at the Isles of Shoals, 
giving a lecture course on “Religious Edu- 
cation in the Light of Child Psychology.”’ 
This was a survey of available teaching 
materials with which to introduce the 
child to his world and his time. 

In Iowa the Unitarians graciously in- 
vited the Universalists to share in their 
Young People’s Institute of Liberal Re- 
ligion at McGregor, Iowa. Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, representing the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church, taught a course on ‘“The Use and 
Abuse of the Bible,”’ for which G. S. S. A. 
credit was given. This Association appre- 
ciates the fine spirit shown by Dr. Snyder 
and his associates in planning for a joint 
institute of this kind. Judging by reports 
which have come to us from Unitarians as 
well as Universalists who attended, both 
groups lost nothing but gained much as a 
result of this co-operation. 

3 
“HOW TO INCREASE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE”’’ 


This is the title of a new bulletin issued 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education in Chicago. It contains twen- 
ty-seven pages of carefully prepared ma- 
terial of interest and value to every church 
school worker. 

The headings are as follows: 

1. Why increase Sunday School At- 
tendance? 

2. Importance of Regularity. 

. How Secure Regularity? 

. What is your Working Capacity? 
. Locating the Untaught. 

. Securing New Enrolments. 

. Assimilation. 

Because we believe that many of our 
superintendents and leaders will wish to 
own a copy of this bulletin and because it 
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is easier for some to order of the G.S.S.A. 
we have purchased a number of copies. 
For 15 cents, to cover cost of mailing and 
cost of booklet, we will send a copy to 
you. You will find it a great help as you 
plan your work for the coming year. 

* * 


FORWARD LOOKING CON- 
VENTIONS 


The omission of four issues of the Leader 
this summer has meant on our part the 
omission of a number of State Convention 
reports. A word regarding each follows: 

Vermont: Early in the summer word 
came from this state of a convention whose 
sessions were well attended and whose pro- 
gram was of high order. Officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Arthur Whitney, Brattleboro; vice- 


president, Miss Elizabeth Lane, Barre; 


secretary, Miss Margaret C. Bolles, Bel- 
lows Falls; treasurer, Miss Gladys Puffer, 
Brattleboro. 

California: The following excerpt from 
a letter written by a leader in our Pasadena 
church school suggests the forward step 
taken by California this year: 

“The Church School Convention held in 
connection with our State Convention was 
the first session on religious education 
that had been held in conjunction with our 
State Convention for some time. We gave 
a part of one afternoon to it. A speaker 
from a near-by church, a Mr. Shultz, who 
received his training at the University of 
Chicago, gave an address and we followed 
it with a general conference discussion and 
reports from the various schools of the 
state. We were able to secure samples of 
handwork for an exhibit and I believe the 
conference stimulated new interest. An 
association of the schools in the state was 
formed, at the moment more of a gesture 
probably, but we hope to make this a sort 
of clearing-house for further stimulation.” 

Pennsylvania: If you have read the 
excellent report of Mrs. Boorn, president 
of the Pennsylvania Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, which appeared in full on this page 
in the July 30 issue of the Leader, you know 
something of what this state board is 
thinking and planning for the future. 

Iowa: From the report of the Recom- 
mendations Committee we print three 
recommendations: 

1. We recommend that a letter of thanks 
be sent to the General Sunday School 
Association and to its Field Supervisor, 
Miss Harriet G. Yates, for her helpful and 
inspirational visit to the Iowa parishes this 
past year. 

3. We recommend that the local church 
schools send at least one delegate to some 
institute next year, paying at least a part 
of the expense. 

4. Believing that education in good-will 
among nations is an essential part of re- 


ligious education, we recommend that our 
state officers arrange and send to each 
school before Christmas an outline and list 
of materials for several lessons in peace, 
international, or inter-racial relations. 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: President, Rev. Edna Bruner, 
Waterloo, vice-president, Miss Helen Gra- 
ham, Mitchellville; secretary, Miss Rose 
Miller, Osage; treasurer, Miss Mary Chase, 
Webster City. 

Ohio: For its principal speaker the Ohio 
Universalist Church School Association 
had Judge Oscar Hunsicker of the Court 
of Domestic Relations, Akron. Judge 
Hunsicker’s wide experience with young 
people and his sympathetic understanding 
of them made his statements regarding 
their needs to-day and the responsibility 
of the church school toward them very 
convincing. 

North Olmsted led in the number of 
church school members present. No less 
than fifty-three from this one church at- 
tended the convention. “It was an in- 
spiration to us,’”’ writes one of the officers, 
“to see them come in and fill one section 
of the church.’ Even though the distance 
from North Olmsted to Akron is not great 
the attendance of a group of this size is 
highly commendable. 

That facing facts is necessary is one if 
to plan wisely for the future is evidenced 
in the following recommendation: 

“It is recommended that the Convention 
instruct the incoming board to make a 
complete survey of the Ohio church schools, 
covering all phases of their activities with 
the view of presenting, on or before Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, a Program for Progress to 
increase the scope and strengthen the 
activities of the Association. 

Yes, our State Associations are facing 
problems these days, but they are going 
forward with their heads high. Their 
reports of membership, finances, etc., 
show losses but they also show gains. 
Their recommendations give evidence of 
their recognition of the need of religious ed- 
ucation to-day and their determination 
to help meet it. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


At the commencement service of the 
Religious Education Conference at North- 
field last month, four persons received 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
eation Leadership Training diplomas. 
Two of these were Universalists—Mrs. 
Janet H. Blackford, director of religious 
education at Murray Universalist Church, 
Attleboro, Mass., and Mrs. W. E. Coffin, 
a teacher of beginners in the Waltham, 
Mags., church school. The G. S.S. A. is 
happy to report this record of achievement 
and to extend to Mrs. Blackford and Mrs. 
Coffin its sincere congratulations. 


j 
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Among Our Churches | | 


the safety of the principal be assured and | l 
the spending of the income be guarded by | | 
such rules as experience may suggest. 


Connecticut Letter 


During the season, I have traveled Street—near to Walnut Park—but it is 


pretty thoroughly over the state by auto- 
mobile, visiting places where there are 
Universalist churches, and places where 
there have been such churches, and places 
where, it would seem, churches of our 
faith are needed and could be established. 
Of late, I have been asked so many times, 
in interviews and in correspondence, 
about summer preaching in this state, 
that it may be well to make explanatory 
reference to the matter. 

In other states there are numerous small 
parishes which can not support preaching 
services throughout the year, but do main- 
tain summer services from one to three 
months. At present there are no churches 
in this state corresponding to these. All 
our churches are closed during the summer 
vacation months. We have had churches 
in some of the smaller towns, like Granby 
and Somers and Thompsonville village in 
old Enfield—places with approved build- 
ings and property and worthy name in 
community estimate. Thompsonville is 
a manufacturing village of Scotch ancestry 
and extensive carpet mills, nestled in the 
fields of Enfield town in the fertile valley 
of the Connecticut River. More than one 
student has supplied the little Thompson- 
ville church just around the corner from 
the large First Presbyterian Church. Re- 
cently I wrote a congratulatory letter, on 
the occasion of a golden wedding anni- 
versary, to one of the leading families most 
active in church work during my student 
days of preaching there. The town has 
increased some threefold in population 
these later years, but our church was sold 
and the proceeds given to the Convention 
treasury. 

Granby, also in Hartford County but 
to the west of the river, was formerly one 
of the substantial and reliable churches of 
the state—the meeting-house type in a 
country district. Here, too, the property 
has been sold. To the appeal of fertile 
fields of the farmers there is the added in- 
terest of contact with summer home resi- 
dential life which opens new opportunity 
for church work. 

Some of the strategic industrial centers 
of the state also remind the thoughtful of 
sold churches and abandoned movements. 
The excellent building at Putnam yet 
stands on a leading street of the city, but 
it is no longer ours. Middletown has be- 
come, within the last decade, much more a 
business and educational center of the 
state. The Convention is custodian of 
the proceeds from the sale of that historic 
church. 

New Britain, seat of our first State Nor- 
mal School, and with its industrial prod- 
ucts known far and wide, has grown near- 
ly threefold in population. Our attractive 
brick’ church building yet stands in Court 


now the ‘‘People’s Church” rather than 
the Universalist. 

Waterbury, the noted “Brass City,” 
now has near 100,000 population, having 
doubled within the last dozen years. Our 
edifice, in a residential location, is now an 
Episcopal chapel. A good price was re- 
ceived for the sale, but a vital movement 
in a most important center was sacrificed. 

Within a generation we have lost about 
as many churches as we have remaining. 
Such a casualty list might prompt a 
stranger to ask if it would not be the part 
of wisdom to try some variation of policy. 
The primary purpose is not to command 
ready cash values, but rather to give ex- 
pression to the missionary zeal of a re- 
ligious organization. The policy of build- 
ing up funds has its dangers, even though 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Helene Ulrich of Leominster and 
Gardner, Mass., preached at the State 
Reformatory for Women, Dwight, Ill., on 
Aug. 7 and 21, and at the Joliet Women’s 
Prison on Aug. 14. Miss Ulrich spent her 
vacation at the Reformatory in Dwight. 

Rev. Katherine H. Ball of Oakfield, 
Me., was a visitor at Headquarters on 
Monday, Aug. 15. 

Rey. and Mrs. Robert Rice of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who have been spending 
some time in Maine, were in Boston the 
week of Aug. 8, visiting friends at Univer- 
salist Headquarters. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles of Denver, Col., 
officiated recently at the funeral of Mr. 
Edward May McKinney of Brighton, Col., 
a member of the church of Belleville, Ohio. 

Rev. C. H. Emmons will broadcast from 
the Babson Station, WBSO (920 Ke), at 
Babson Park, Mass., on Sept. 5, 6, 7, 9, 
1932, from 3.15 to 3.30, instead of at 3 
p.m. 

Mrs. Charles Fish of Rutland, Vermont, 
visited Headquarters July 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward K. Hempel have 
a son,born Aug. 15. He will be Edward 
Hempel, Jr. 

Rev. Orin Abbott Stone, whose hip 
was broken recently in an automobile 
accident, has been moved to the Maine 
General Hospital in Portland, Me. 

Rev. J. D. Herrick of Towanda, Penn., 
called at Headquarters July 26. 


On Sunday afternoon, July 24, Wallace 
Grant Fiske, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Orange, Mass., and Helen Evan- 
geline Everett, daughter of Mrs. Florence 
Fogg Everett, were married in the Uni- 
versalist church of Newark, N. J. Dean 
John Murray Atwood performed the cere- 


The shifts of population, the opening of | 
new bus lines, the increasing use of the} 
automobile, serve to reopen opportunities || 
to many old churches that have waited || 
long. With increased values in hand, | 
with rapidly growing populations, with || 
nothing to correspond to the Liberal | 
Gospel to meet the challenge of unnum- | 
bered new Americans, there is need of |} 
increased rather than reduced activity by] 
the authority of the Convention. Places of] 
importance that have known our gospel | 
in the past can not wisely be forgotten; 
more than one opening in the state offers: 
new missionary opportunity. We should 
seek a program for the future rather than} 
recall and magnify the troubles of th 4 
past. i} 


A. N. Foster. 


and Interests 


the Junior Y. P. C. U. of the Newark} 
church and has held office in the Senior} 
Union, the Metropolitan District and the} 
New York State Y. P. C. U. She becamey 
interested in the work of religious educa-| | 
tion, and has studied in the Theological] 
School of St. Lawrence University. At the 
National Convention of the Young People’s} 
Christian Union at Ferry Beach during} 
July, Mr. Fiske was elected vice-president} 


Woodward Jouett Blackburn, 1 
summer home in Warner, N. H. Mri 
and Mrs. Blackburn will live at 52 Mainy 
St., Andover, Mass. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight delivertd 
the Commemoration Address Aug. 14} 
at the Tercentenary Service of the Firs 
Parish Church, Duxbury, Mass., of whicl| 
Rev. Dudley Richards Child is minister. |} 


Lyman Sweet Moore, son of Rev. Fre¢ 
Atkins Moore, a former pastor at Attle}| 
boro, is the beneficiary of a trust of $5,00 
under the will of the late J. L. Sweet fol 
educational purposes, “‘the whole of th} 
remaining fund to be paid over to th} 
beneficiary of the trust at the age a 
twenty-five.” 


Rey. O. Whitman Eames of Springfield/ 
Mass., writes that since his church closes 
he has been “going native” 
woods on a pond near Plymouth, Mass} 
He expects to be with Dr. Horace West} 
wood the last week in August at the Wes#| 


wood farm in Warner, N. H. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone and 7! } 
Lalone, who were visiting Mrs. Lalone| 
parents near Amsterdam, N. Y., motore) 
to Beards Hollow Aug. 17 to call on th} 
Editor and Mrs. van Schaick. Mr. La 
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lone preached in Washington at the union 
services Aug. 21, and will preach there 
again Aug. 28. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett of West 
Chester, Pa., acted as supply for the Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians and Congregational- 
ists of Washington, D. C., in their union 


‘service July 31, preaching on ‘“‘The Re- 


ligion of Joy.”’ 
Rev. and Mrs. Pliny A. Allen of North 
Adams, Mass., have announced the mar- 


‘riage, Aug. 15, of their daughter, Virginia, 


} 


to Jermyn C. D. Mayne, at Hope, Maine. 
Miss Linda W. MacDonald, who has 


given more than fifteen years of faithful, 
efficient, generous service to the Leader 


as the secretary to the late Manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, will 


: bring that service to a close on Sept. 3. 


 Rebekahs 


Massachusetts 
Gloucester.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. Congregations have averaged 
125 the entire year, including the summer. 


Recently the members of the Ocean Lodge 


of Odd Fellows and Seashore Lodge of 
attended service when the 


| pastor, who has joined the Order himself, 


7 


preached the annual memorial sermon on 


“Links in the Golden Chain of Brother- 
“hood. 2 
“prised the congregation at this service. 
_ This old historic church has a great at- 
traction for the many summer visitors to 
Gloucester and Cape Ann and continues 
_its services throughout the summer. 
Attractive posters telling about the old 
Pebur ch were at the beginning of the season 


placed in all parts of the summer colony. 
Large numbers of visitors have attended 
the services from all parts of the country. 
‘Many have availed themselves of the 


of the church on the two 


- opportunity of seeing the historic features 


“open house’”’ 


days each week, when hostesses are pres- 


i 
: 


. Prof. G. B. Stevens. 


1 


‘ent to explain the history. On Sunday, 


Aug. 7, a congregation of 450 filled the 
church for the third annual musical ser- 
vice, the program of which was arranged 
by the organist and director of music, 
In addition to the 
regular quartette there was an augmented 


choir and three outstanding guest soloists. 


> 
| 


ter. 


The pastor delivered a brief sermon on the 
theme which was carried through the 
musical program, “The Glory of God.” 
This annual musical service is each year 
becoming increasingly one of the outstand- 
ing events of the summer season in Glouces- 
The pastor has been active this year 
in various kinds of community work. He 


_ Was one of the workers in the campaign to 


2 


raise a fund to give work to the unem- 
_ ployed. He served as one of the captains 
nos the teams which raised the annual 
budget of the Y. M. C. A. He was the 


| chairman of the community committee 


which found places of entertainment for 
twenty-one children sent to Cape Ann by 
"the New York Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund from the New York tenement dis- 


Some three hundred people com- ° 
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tricts. There has been a community 
daily vacation Bible school in Gloucester 
this summer, in which Mr. Cowing taught 
the Bible class of intermediates. Over 
one hundred pupils were enrolled from all 
the churches of the city. July 24 the pul- 
pit was supplied by the pastor emeritus, 
Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D. On July 
31 Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., was the 
preacher at the morning service and gave 
an illustrated lecture in the evening on 
“George Washington, the Man and Ma- 
son.’ Members of the Masonic fraternity 
and Order of Eastern Star attended. The 
last two Sundays of August, when the 
pastor takes the rest of his vacation, the 
preachers will be Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, 
D. D., of Norwood on Aug. 21 and Rev. 
Delmar E. Trout of Meriden, Conn., on 
Aug. 28. The church has been given a 
large polished brass cross and two brass 
candlesticks imported from Belgium, by 
a member of the church, Mrs. Willard 
Sears Higgins of Newtonville. The vestry 
is being entirely remodeled with a new 
paneled ceiling and a coat of paint for 
both ceiling and walls. At the community 
Washington Bicentennial celebration the 
pastor gave one of the important addresses, 
that given at the unveiling of the tablet 
placed by Lucy Knox Chapter, D. A. R., 
at the old Stage Fort, the oldest defenses 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
address was carried by amplifiers to an 
audience of over one thousand people. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. The seventieth anniversary 
of the founding of this church was, in a 
preliminary way, observed on the morning 
of June 12, when Mrs. Myrtle Koon 
Cherryman gave intimate word pictures 
reminiscent of the great days of the church. 
Mr. Hailwood emphasized the principles 
of Universalism and impressed upon the 
congregation the fact that the Universalist 
Church is the logical church for the times. 
During Mrs. Cherryman’s address she re- 
ferred to Dr. Charles Fluhrer, whose pas- 
torate was the longest of the twelve 
ministers serving All Souls since 1862. 
It was fitting, therefore, that the board of 
management should designate Saturday, 
June 11, as the time for naming the lower 
auditorium of the church, which is now 
called Fluhrer Hall. A splendid program 
was successfully carried through. The new 
floor put in at a minimum of cost was used 
for the first time that evening for dancing. 
Carl A. Collier was master of ceremonies, 
and, with Peter Vanderlaan and John 
Stobbs, constituted the arrangements com- 
mittee. Mrs. C. DeSmit and Mrs. J. J. 
Veldman aided. Striking Sunday evening 
assemblies continued through May. Be- 
sides musical evenings the outstanding 
forum meetings were the two discussions 
for and against prohibition. Great au- 
diences listened to both sides of the ques- 
tion of prohibition presented by Mrs. 
Thomas F. McAllister, of the Prohibition 
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Repeal Association, and Mrs. Charles F. 
Bacon, whose convincing speech favorable 
to the retention and further enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment will never 
be forgotten. .Mrs. Bacon was a colleague 
with Margaret Sanger in the birth control 
movement. She is a distinguished lec- 
turer, having stood side by side with the 
Pankhursts in England in the woman 
suffrage movement of some years ago. 
To All Souls must fall the honor of having 
aroused the city of Grand Rapids to a high 
pitch of interest and excitement about 
this great subject of prohibition. Summer 
services have been held with appreciative 
congregations. The visiting minister on 
Aug. 14 was Rev. Harold H. Rogers, 
brother of Mrs. J. W. Hailwood, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and pastor of the Middle- 
boro, Mass., Congregational church. Be- 
sides the annual pilgrimage, June 9, to 
Greenleaf Dairy Farm, the beautiful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Portfleet, two 


summer outings have been held, one on 


July 16 at the summer home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Hoekstra at Port Sheldon, the 
other on Aug. 6 at the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Buys on Black Lake, 
attended by fifty and thirty-two respect- 
ively. The attainment by Mr. A. E. 
Brooks of his 90th birthday anniversary 
on Aug. 16 was observed by the church. 


New Hampshire 


Kensington.—Arthur W. Webster, pas- 
tor. Summer services are being held at 
the old Kensington meeting-house with 
good attendance each Sunday. Because 
the Universalists in the town are so few in 
number, services are not held during the 
other part of the year. On Sunday, Aug. 
7, the annual all day meeting was held 
under the auspices of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, Rev. Asa 
M. Bradley, Superintendent. The preach- 
er in the morning was Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair of the Universalist church in Nashua, 
N. H. He took as his theme “‘The Philos- 
ophy of an Observing Autoist.” The 
preacher in the afternoon was Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, Conn. 
His theme was ‘‘Undistinguished Ser- 
vice.’’ The soloists were George Lary of 
Exeter and Mrs. Raymond Cook of Ken- 
sington The organist was Arthur R. 
Rabethge, organist at the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 984) 
his theoretical ladder of pottery by other 
available evidence; and when he turns to 
comment upon the history, law, religion, 
and literature of the Hebrews he has a 
great deal that is of extraordinary interest 
to suggest. 

The reader must go to the book itself to 
find reasons for the placing of the patriar- 
chal movement in the nineteenth century 
B. C. Dr. Albright believes that the 
Israelite conquest of Palestine began under 
the Patriarchs, continued intermittently, 
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one phase dating from the sixteenth or 
early fifteenth century, B. C., and that 
the main conquest followed the formation 
of an Israelite Confederation under Moses 
in the thirteenth century. Thus Dr. 
Albright differs from the date of 1400 for 
the main conquest proposed by Garstang, 
whose excavations at Jericho are at pres- 
ent much to the fore in the press, but he 
awaits Garstang’s full statement (now 
published), before offering comment. 

A group of sagas in poetic form, Dr. 
Albright thinks, covering the Patriarchs, 
the Exodus, and the Conquest, lie back of 
the present prose narratives of the Bible. 
These sagas, he suggests, may have been 
officially sanctioned by the priesthood of 
the ancient shrine of Shiloh, a very sacred 
place in Hebrew tradition, destroyed long 
before the days of Jeremiah, probably by 
the Philistines. In the days of the divided 
Hebrew Kingdoms these sagas took on a 
northern and a southern line of develop- 
ment; their rendering into written prose- 
form Dr. Albright would place later than 
is usually done, the late eighth century for 
the J or southern literature, and the early 
seventh century for the E or northern 
literature. He thinks that the fall of 
Samaria gave the incentive to the writers 
of this material. 

Bearing in mind his studies of social 
conditions in Israel, as gleaned from the 
uppermost layer at Tel Beit Mirsim and 
elsewhere, Dr. Albright concludes that “‘the 
civil code pre-supposed in Deuteronomy 
belongs to a stage before the development 
of the royal power, before the great com- 
mercial expansion of the eighth and sev- 
enth centuries.”’ Again the reader must 
follow the argument to the conclusion that 
a central shrine is a recurring feature in 
the religious history of Israel, and that 
the movement for a single center of cult 
became acute in the late seventh century, 
and found further expression in codes of 
the following century. 

Dr. Albright tends to confirm the tra- 
dition of the Exile and Restoration, of 
late much under question. He declares 
that numerous towns in Judah suffered 
drastic. devastation in the period of the 
Babylonian invasions; many places were 
never rebuilt, and some were not rebuilt 
for centuries. If there was an Exile, he 
concludes, there certainly was a Restora- 
tion. He believes that it happened, not 
under Cyrus, as some Bible accounts imply, 
but under Darius I. By virtue of con- 
clusions drawn from study of papyri of 
the fifth to the third centuries, of the finds 
of his contemporaries, and of clues arising 
from study of Israelite seal impressions 
from the excavations, Dr. Albright de- 
clares it possible to identify and date 
many of the Bible characters of the Res- 
toration. He recognizes Isaiah 40-66 as 
the work of a single prophet, as Professor 
Torrey has so brilliantly demonstrated, 
but places him as prophet of the Restora- 
tion at ‘540-522 (in round numbers),”’ 
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not, with Torrey, at about 400. Dr. Al- 
bright says nothing in this book about 
Ezekiel, whom Torrey would assign to 
about the year 230 B. C. But in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature issued last 
month, by continuation of findings upon 
the above lines, Dr. Albright claims that 
the puzzling dates that run through the 
book of Ezekiel can be interpreted as be- 
longing to the dating system of the Exile. 
This is very important. 

No one who has to deal with the Bible 
can afford to overlook this book. The 
layman who is prepared for attentive 
reading will find a mine of interest here 
such that if he ever visits Palestine, or 
only follows the illustrated sections of the 
Sunday papers or the columns of the dailies, 
now so oiten carrying latest reports of 
discoveries concerning Moses, Joshua, 
Solomon and their like, he will find himself 
able to place and estimate these accounts. 
For the student the book affords a well 
annotated bibliography. 

Margaret B. Crook. 
Department of Religion and Biblical 
Literature, Smith College. 


* * 


For Sunday School Teachers 


The Teachers’ Commentary. Edited 
by Hugh Martin. (Harper. $2.50.) 
Since the days of “Bible study helps” 

which were bound up with the Authorized 
Version we have seen nothing which takes 
the place of those notes for people whose 
purpose in using the Bible precludes the 
use of the older material. Now we have 
in one volume a commentary which in- 
terprets the successive books, chapter by 
chapter, and assembles in accessible form 
chronological data, brief articles on general 
topics, maps, indices, etc., with the 
teacher’s needs always in mind. 

The contributors are competent; their 
viewpoint is that of what might be called 
moderately liberal scholarship, as the 
bibliographies suggest, but the book has 
been prepared not for the support of any 
one school of thought so much as for the 
aid of earnest teachers who need guidance 
and help in using the Bible for religious 
education. Canon Raven, writing on the 
beginnings of Christian doctrine, shows 
how the liberal churchman can present a 
modern interpretation of the early stages 
of dogma without unduly alarming his 
readers. He says, for instance, that ‘“‘the 
hints of a doctrine of the Godhead (of 
Jesus) contained in the New Testament”’ 
were expanded ‘“‘into a full and perhaps 
over-definite Trinitarian faith;’? that the 
“language of St. Paul as to’ the atoning 
value of Christ’s death has been taken as 
the basis of a not very satisfactory doc- 
trine of Atonement;’’ and that the ideas 
of church and sacraments, “nowhere 
precisely defined in Scripture,’’ have been 
amplified and systematized. Perhaps some 
of the teachers using the volume would be 
helped if men like Canon Raven were to 
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say why the doctrine of the Atonement is) 
“not very satisfactory’’ as later developed | 
by the church, and why the later dogma of tT 
the Trinity was ‘‘perhaps over-definite.” 
Granted the unquestioning use of a}| 
scriptural basis for the work the teacher is}| 
to do, this will prove a very helpful source: 
of interpretation and a guide not markedly /| 
conservative or radical. | 
* * 


A TRIBUTE TO J. L. SWEET 


At a meeting of the Attleboro City || 
Council on the evening of Aug. 2, Mayor || 
Foley paid the following tribute to the? 
late Joseph Li. Sweet: 

‘During the previous month, Attle-- 
boro, through death, lost one of its best) 
known and beloved citizens of the com- ||| 
munity, namely, Joseph L. Sweet, who by | 
his many acts of kindness and thought-.| 
fulness benefited our city in many ways; | 
therefore I believe it is the duty of your | 
honorable body to take into consideration | 
those various acts and at this time do) 
something in an official way to commem- | 
orate the memory and virtues of this great ; 
man; therefore I recommend that a com-. 
mittee of your honorable body be named i| 
to consider the advisability of such action || 
and report at a future date. | 

“The late Joseph L. Sweet served as a|] 
member of the trustees of our public li-} 
brary for many years and for his unexpired |} 
term I nominate Hayward H. Sweet.” 

* * 


A NEW YORK PILGRIMAGE 
(Continued from page 962) i} 

Rev. F. G. Leonard of Morris offered |} 
prayer. Miss Helen Colvin of Morris ‘| 
played the organ. At the 2 p. m. service} 
Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., of Utica 
and Russia, N. Y., preached an able ser-; 
mon, Rey. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer pre- | 
sided and read the scriptures, and Rey. | 
George C. Boorn of Hop Bottom, Pa.,| 
offered prayer. Mrs. Skeels sang a beau- 
tiful solo. Other ministers present were» 


ymca 


Rev. C. V. B. Wilkin of Middleville and} 
Rey. D. M. Lester of Rumford, Me., who || 
An offering of $25 for the State Minis- + 
ters’ Pension Fund was made at the morn- 
Great credit is due to Mr. Skeels of! 
Herkimer and Mr. Jarvis of Fly Creek || 
There is aj 
small but united and loyal body of Uni-} 
versalists connected with the Fly Creek’ 
since Rev. Thomas Chapman left Coopers-» 
town. i) 
loveliest parts of New York State, only 
three miles northwest of Cooperstown, |} 
Otsego Lake, Canadarago Lake and Little} 
Lakes. Next year the Otsego Association | 
Fly Creek and assist in the celebration of i 


has a summer pastorate at Madison, N. Y..) 
ing service. | 
for arranging the service. 
church. The church has been closed|| 
Fly Creek is situated in one of the} 
eight miles south of Richfield Springs, near} 
of Universalists will hold their meeting at}} 
the centennial of this church. | 
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- with great simplicity. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1932 
Previously reported. =...........-- 1,310 
IMROTRVOKS DVI, “Tas cha kare, cemeteries 8 
arn eal Al aces el es eae. 20 1 
IROUAI: Sab Bhsuibh os &.vOnee note 1,319 
x ox 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 330. Springfield, 
Mass., Second, 12. Canton, Maine, 3. 
Monson, Mass., 2. Muncie, Ind., 3. 
Ariton, Ala.,3. Total, 353. 
x * 
SELLECK-HINDE 


At a pretty wedding at high noon yes- 
terday, Dr. W. C. Selleck and Mrs. 
Florence Hinde plighted their troth at 
All Souls Universalist Church, with Rev. 
Henry Clark Smith, rector of All Saints 
Episcopal Church, performing the cere- 
mony. 

The occasion throughout was marked 
Mr. Smith used 
Dr. Selleck’s customary ceremony. No 
formal invitations had been issued; there 
were no attendants and no formal an- 
nouncements were made. 

In addition to members of Dr. Selleck’s 
congregation, members of local welfare 
organizations, Riverside Lions Club and 
other groups were present to witness the 


- nuptials. 


Mrs. Hinde is a sister of Mrs. Anna 
Spragins, Colton librarian, and a resident 
of Lewiston, Ill. Dr. Selleck has been 
pastor of All Souls Universalist Church 
for many years. 

Following the ceremony at the church a 
wedding luncheon was served for the im- 
mediate relatives at the Mission Inn. 
Among those in attendance in addition 
to Dr. and Mrs. Selleck were: 

Mrs. Annie S. Spragins and her son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Spragins, Colton; Mrs. E. W. Smart, 
sister of Mrs. Hinde, and Mr. Smart and 
daughter Margaret of Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Walter Vail of Los Angeles, a relative of 
Mrs. Hinde; Mr. and Mrs. Martineau 
Selleck and their son and daughter, 
Frederic and Nancy, of Compton, Mar- 
tineau Selleck is a son of Dr. Selleck; 
William F. Selleck, Long Beach; Mrs. 
Lottie Broderick, Long Beach, mother of 
Mrs. W. M. Selleck; Dr. Selleck’s nephew 
Paul and the latter’s wife, of Culver City; 
Murray T. Selleck, Culver City, also a 
nephew; Charles Selleck of the Mission 
Inn, a cousin of the bridegroom; Miss 
Betulia Toro, a member of Dr. Selleck’s 
household and a graduate of the River- 
side Junior College; Mrs. Carl Bigsby and 
daughter, Marilyn, of Compton, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Clark Smith of Riverside. 

Dr. and Mrs. Selleck will spend their 
honeymoon in short trips from Riverside 
during August. They will reside at 3640 
Orange Street.—Riverside (Cal.) Daily 


Press, Monday, August 1, 1932. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Robert Grenville 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
2 Rev. Arm- * 
* strong, pastor of the South Con- * 
* gregational Church of Pittsfield, * 
* Mass., for several years, has been * 
* appointed Secretary of the New * 
* Hampshire Congregational Con- * 
* ference. . 
> Dr. George E. Huntley of Cam- * 
* bridge was formerly president of * 
* the General Sunday School As- * 
* sociation of the Universalist * 
* Church. - 
- George H. Wood is student * 
* pastor of the Universalist church * 
* at South Acton, Mass. Y 
33 Rev. Dilworth Lupton is pas- * 
* tor of the Unitarian-Universalist * 
* church in Cleveland, Ohio. ce 
s Rev. Lucy Milton Giles is a * 
* Universalist minister living in West- * 
* minster, Mass. 
* * 
* * 
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THE OLYMPIAN CONFERENCE OF 
LIBERAL RELIGION 


Sheldon Shepard 


It is the custom of the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches of Los Angeles to 
remain closed during the month of August, 
and most of the other liberal religious 
organizations either follow the same prac- 
tise, or curtail activities. At the annual 
meeting of the First Universalist Church 
in January, the pastor recommended that 
during the Olympic Games, instead of 
closing, the church engage in a positive 
campaign of good will and liberal evan- 
gelism. The church adopted the pro- 
gram. 

Co-operation was sought in many di- 
rections, and the response was great 
enough to carry through two weeks of 
meetings with interest, vitality and wide 
influence. Sessions were held every eve- 
ning except Saturdays during the entire 
time of the Olympic Games, July 30 to 
August 14. Five thousand pieces of free 
literature were distributed and some 
literature sold. The enthusiasm of the 
audiences increased with the unfolding of 
an inspiring and stimulating program, and 
the conference closed amid many expres- 
sions of appreciation of its value. 

The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals was represented by Dr. Charles 
E. Snyder, chairman of its Executive 
Committee, who sounded two splendid 
keynotes of the place of personality in the 
scheme of things, and of the necessity for 
honest, courageous living in brother- 
hood and service. 

The Unitarian Layman’s League sent 
to the Conference for two sessions Dr. 
Howard B. Bard of San Diego. His ad- 
dresses presented significant deductions 
from the liberal attitude toward the 


universe of modern science and toward 
human relations. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Secretary of 
the Universalist Convention, timed a visit 
to the Pacific Coast so he could spend 
four days with the Conference. He 
spoke briefly, but challengingly, at the 
Conference banquet, calling liberals to 
advance in open-minded search for truth, 
and to enlargement of fellowship. He 
closed the conference with a clear and 
concise review of world-wide develop- 
ments of liberalism in religion. 

Dr. Etz preached in the First Univer- 
salist Church Sunday morning, giving 
to the congregation a five-point program 
on which he hopes to unite denomina- 
tional forces this year. The address came 
as an inspiration and a challenge to 
minister and people of the Los Angeles 
church, who are setting their efforts di- 
rectly at these outlined goals. It was a 
great delight to have Dr. Etz with the 


_Los Angeles church and the Olympian 
' Conference for four days. 


We feel so 
much better acquainted and more firmly 
drawn together. His interest and appre- 
ciation in our entire program was no less 
helpful than his three timely and im- 
portant addresses. 

Among other national figures who spoke 
were Judge Ben Lindsey, dealing with 
“The Liberal Approach to Social Prob- 
lems,’’ and Hamlin Garland, speaking on 
“The Liberal Approach to Psychic Phe- 
nomena.”’ Both these addresses presented 
the attitude of careful investigation with 
primary emphasis on human _ values. 
Judge C. F. Holland, vice-president of 
the American Theosophical Society, gave 
a comprehensive survey of religion under 
the title, “World Saviours.”’ 

Local participants included three Hindu 
teachers, Swamis Dhirananda, Yogananda 
and Paramananda; three Jewish leaders, 
Rabbis Julius Leibert, Herman Lissauer 
and R. Cohn; Dean Ernest Holmes of the 
Institute of Religious Science; Dr. Ameen 
Fareed of the Persian Gardens of Fellow- 
ship; the Bahai Assemblies of Southern 
California; Father Frank Passmore of the 
Liberal Catholic Church; the Women’s 
International League and the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. Each evening the 
music was of a different national or racial 


character. The pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church was chairman of ar- 
rangements. 


Some results of the Conference are in 
evidence. Many attendants are speaking 
of it as a “liberal education.” There 
has been a constant spirit of interest and 
of study. The attitudes of tolerance and 
good will have certainly been advanced. 
Distribution of ten thousand announce- 
ments (in addition to five thousand pieces 
of propaganda mentioned) and many news- 
paper reports of sessions have undoubted- 
ly been of great educational value. 

Out of the Conference has arisen also 
the determination to go forward. Later 
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efforts of similar nature will have an in- 
terested constituency anxious to attend 
and willing to help. Out of the co-opera- 
tion preliminary to the conference has 
grown the Los Angeles Fellowship of 
Liberals in Religion, which is already 
planning a series of events for 1982-33. 
There are many who believe that the 
Olympian Conference of Liberal Religion 
marks a distinct advance of the cause 
of freedom, tolerance, good will and co- 
operation in the great Los Angeles area. 


2 
Notices 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists on July 30 re- 
newed the license of Hugh Tigner of Oneonta, New 
York. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ce 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License for one year issued to Donald McKenzie 
Lester July 15. Transfer to Massachusetts issued 
to Rev. Lester Lothrop Lewis July 15. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 
Notice 

The Executive Committee of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of the Con- 
vention, to be acted upon at the annual session, 
Oct. 3 and 4, 1982. 

Amendment to Article 4, Officers, add Section 4, 
to read: ‘Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named, and the 
amount of the bond to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee of the Convention.” 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ee 
UNITARIAN INSTITUTE 


Beginning at 8 p. m., Tuesday, Sept. 6, and clos- 
ing the Friday night following, a Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute will be held at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H. Expenses $3.00 per day. Reservations 
through Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 1021 Waverly Place, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fee $2.00. General topic, 
“The Liberal Church and the Modern World.’’ 
Forum discussions, round table, and formal ad- 
dresses. W. W. W. Argow, E. Burdette Backus, 
Angus H. MacLean, Dale DeWitt, Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Stanard Dow Butler, Robert Weston and 
Raymond B. Bragg are among the leaders and speak- 
ers. Universalists especially invited. 

Cert 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. Chas. H. Pennoyer, Rev. J. L. Dowson, and 
Rev. H. E. Latham have been appointed by the 
Vermont Fellowship Committee to ordain Harry A. 
Farrar in the Community Church of Andover, Vt., 
Sunday, Sept. 25, at 7 p. m. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
icin se 
W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 
Proposed Constitutional Amendments 

The following proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Maine will be voted upon at the Conven- 
tion in Caribou, Sept. 20. 

At present we have seven District Superintend- 
ents. The proposal is to amend Article IV, Section 1, 
by striking out the word “seven,” and substituting 
“the number of whom shall be determined by the 
Bxecutive Board.” 

Our Convention no longer meets in May, so it is 
proposed to amend Article V, Section 3, by striking 
out the words, ‘‘one to the State Convention in 
May.” 

Orders for expenditure of money are now signed 
by the president and secretary. It is proposed to 
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amend Article V, Section 4, by inserting the words, 
“President and.’”’ This is to make our laws conform 
to our practise. 


Ethel F. Manning, Secretary. 
keno 


SUMMER AEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth, all season. Pleasant St. 10 a.m. 

Kensington, July and August. Arthur W. Web- 
ster. On highway from Exeter to Amesbury. 

Nashua. Union services. 

West Chesterfield, July and August. 
Lapoint. Just off Route 9 west of Keene. 

East Lempster, July and August. Will E,. Rob- 
erts. Route 10. 

Fellowship Meetings: Kensington, Aug. 7, morning 
and afternoon. Langdon, Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 28, 
morning and afternoon. Two miles from Alstead 
Village. 

Portsmouth and Nashua Daylight Saving Time. 
Other places Eastern Standard Time. 

A. M., Bradley. 


George M. 


* * 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington will unite with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches for services 
during the summer beginning Sunday, June 26, and 
ending Sunday, Sept. 11. From June 26 to July 17 
services will be in All Souls Church; from July 24 to 
Aug. 14 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 11 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist church will be 
Rev. Emerson H. Lalone of Canton, N. Y., on Aug. 
21 and 28, Kev. Russell J. Clinchy of Mt. Pleasant 
Church on Sept. 4, and Dr. Perkins on Sept. 11. 
Dr. Perkins will also preach in Mt. Pleasant Church 
on Aug. 14. 

On Sundays when services are not held in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church it wiil be open for visitors 
from 1 to 8 p. m. It will also be open week-days 
from 10 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus be afforded opportunity 
to see the church. 

ek 
PASTORS’ CONFERENCE IN HARTFORD 


The fifteenth annual Pastors’ Conference for 
clergymen of all denominations in the Connecticut 
Vailey, including western Massachusetts, will be 
held under the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 13 and 14, in 
Hartranft Hail of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Rev. George Arthur Buttrick, 
D. D., pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. His general theme will 
be ‘The Reality of Prayer.” 

Dr. Buttrick is a graduate of Victoria University, 
Manchester, England, and attended the Lanca- 
shire Independent Seminary. He received the 
D. D. degree from Hamilton College in 1927 and 
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from Middlebury College in 1930. He succeeded | 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin at the Madison Avenue } 
Presbyterian Church in 1927. I 

Dr. Buttrick’s book on “The Parables of Jesus,’’ | | 
published in May, 1929, was chosen as the Religious | ! 
Book of the Month. He gave the Yale Lectures on _ 
Preaching (Lyman Beecher Lectureship) in April, || 
1931, and these lectures produced in book form i 
under the title, ‘‘Jesus Came Preaching,” were also | 
a Religious Book Club selection. | 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, the first ||| 
beginning at 11 o’clock Daylight Saving Time, and | | 
two sessions on Wednesday. Lodging without | | 
charge will be provided up to the dormitory capacity | 
for those who apply in advance. The conference is | 
in charge of a committee consisting of Prof. W. D. || 
Barnes, Rev. L. H. Dorchester, Rev. J. N. Lackey, 
Rev. Roscoe Nelson and Prof. C. S. Thayer. 

ee 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call | 

The 104th annuai session of the Maine Universalist — 
Convention will be held in the First Universalist | 
Church, Caribou, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- | 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1932. Meetings of the auxil-. 
iary organizations will be held in connection with | 
the Convention, beginning Monday evening, Sept. 
19. The Convention is held for the purpose of 
hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, 
and transacting such other business as may come 
before it. | 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- ||} 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 


Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


Obituary 

Emma J. Lincoln 

Miss Emma J. Lincoln died at her home in An- + 
dover, Mass., July 9, 1932. She was born in An- | 
dover seventy-seven years ago, the daughter of! 
Rev. Varnum Lincoln, then minister of the Uni- +} 
versalist society in Andover. 


Improvement Society, and interested in all things 
for the publie good. : 


Mrs. Rebecca W. Noble 

The Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Amesbury con- 4 
ducted the funeral services for his mother, Mrs.. 
Rebecca W. Noble, at the home of another son,_ 
William M. Noble, 35 Bracebridge Road, Newton} 
Center, yesterday. Mr. Noble was assisted by> 
Rev. Dwight Bradley, pastor of the First Congre-4 
gational Church, Newton Center. Burial was in} 
Woodlawn Cemetery. Mrs. Noble, whose maiden} 
name was Burlingame, with her husband, the lated 
William T. Noble, was one of the pioneers in Min-4 
nesota, where the family lived for many years. Mrs..} 
Noble was ninety-two when she died Saturday.— | 
Boston Herald, Aug. 9. 


Reopening Announcements 


Can be mailed for one cent postage 


No. 1827. 


No. 1828. Especially suitable for boys and girls. ! 
announcing the reopening of the church or school is on the address side 
of the card. The design in colors shows a church and the happy faces off 


a boy and a girl. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
T716 Newbury St., 


A reminder that the regular services in the church and 
Sunday School are to be resumed, with space on the address side of the 
card for the date of reopening and signature. 
of goldenrod and autumn leaves in natural colors. 


is} 


) 


The design shows a spray 


Boston 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 


- Women desire to call attention to this organization, 


which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 


_ and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 


women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 


_ guests. 


r 


; 


: 


During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse”’ 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil-' 
up your own institution. 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


A guiding light 


for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


| Burdett @ailcee | 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

a F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 


MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 


Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ana PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 2 Postpaid 

cr IE Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictured which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


Spectmen of Tyve - 


be Put Jésus called themunto him, 
and said, © Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles............ :: 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
Ps O. Address for the Medieal and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo: 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart: 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree’ of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Crackling 


The big-game hunter was spinning yarns. 

“And as I was walking through the 
jungle,” he went on, “I tripped over a 
root and let my rifle fall. Before I had 
time to pick it up two lions approached. 
Without hesitation I grabbed each of them 
by the throat and—”’ 

“Wait a bit,’ interrupted a listener, 
‘how did you manage to catch hold of 
both of them? ‘You've only one arm.” 

The hunter was not at all perturbed. 

“Yes, I’ve only one arm,” he said, “but 
in the excitement of the moment I forgot 
about that!”’—Ti%t-Bits. 

cS * 

A man from Manhattan was peering 
into the depths of the Grand Canyon. 

“Do you know,” said the guide, “that 
jit took millions of years for this great 
abyss to be carved out?”’ 

The man from Manhattan was tremen- 
dously impressed. ‘‘You don’t tell me,” 
he commented. ‘‘Why, I didn’t know it 
was a government job.’”—Labor (Wash- 
ington). 

* * 

“My gosh, Bill,” groaned the managing 
editor of the tabloid, ‘‘nothing scandalous 
hes happened in twenty-four hours. 
What’ll we do for the front page?”’ 

“Aw, don’t get discouraged, Steve,” 
the city editor comforted. ‘‘Something’]l 
happen. I’ve still got faith in human 
nature.”’—American Legion. 

* * 

The death of Allen occurred last De- 
cember. He has been held in the county 
jail since that time. At the commence- 
ment of his trial to-day he seemed calm 
and composed.— San Rafael (Calif.) News. 

* * 

Hank: ‘‘We hadn’t been hunting long 
when my rifle cracked. There lay a big 
bear at my feet.” 

Frank (politely): ‘Had it been dead 
long?’’—H xchange. 

ae x 

“Thankful! What have I to be thank- 
ful for? I can’t pay my bills.” 

“Then, man alive, be thankful you 
aren’t one of the creditors.””— Hudson Star. 
* * 

Radio reception has been found to be 
better underground than above. Here is 
the answer to the question, ‘‘Death, where 
is thy sting?”’—California Jewish Voice. 

* * 

Wife: “How do you like the potato 
salad, dear?”’ 

Hub: “Delicious! Did you buy it 
yourself?’’—Boston Transcript. 

x  * 

Peter (saying his prayers): “And please 
make Cyril give up throwing stones at me. 
By the way, I’ve mentioned this before.’ — 
Huwumorist. 

* * 

9. Song of the Vulgar Boatman, Rus- 
sian.—Program of a Keene (N. H.) High 
School Concert. 
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cA New Interpretation of 


AN OLD LIFE OF JESUS 


Beginning on January 1 


NA 


in the 


Sunday School Helper 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will give a 


seties of studies of Jesus as seen by 


John Mark 


Dr. Earle is reverently breaking new 


ground for liberal churches 


The Helper is 60 cents a year 


Single numbers 12 cents each in lots 


of four or more 


Christian Standards of Living, the q 


lessons for the fall, will be out 


before October 1 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ALVAR W. POLK, Manager Book Room 
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